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‘Nearty twenty years have elapsed since we first contemplated 
the publication of,a selection of the finest Irish Airs, accompanied by 


' Songs of American composition, breathing the free spirit of ‘ta muse 


unchecked by any slavish fear”—Our friends were applied to, and pro 
mised theirassistance :—Our proposals, published in this country, found 
their way intothe British papers, and, we have reason to believe, stix 
mulated Moore and Stevenson to undertake a similar work, The 
untimely death of cur zealous and able coadjutor, Mr. Joun Burk, 
cooperating with other circumstances equally beyond our controul, 
compelled us to postpone the intended publication, Finally, a conti- 
nuation of some of the same causes has obliged us, though with ample 
materials in our possession, to remodel our design on ascale greatly 
inferior to that originaliy. laid down. 

In our design of publishing the Music of Ireland, we were little in- 
‘pees by selfish considerations: As Irishmen, we were proud of 
these fine monuments of other and happier ages of our country, a1d 
naturally wished to exhibit them to others—But we had a still higher 
object in view. Melody we have always considered the poetry of mu- 
sic, and have long perceived, with regret, this purely intellectual part 
of the science, gradually sinking under that, which is almost who!ly 
mechanical. We have seen thousands of Airs perfectly insignificant 
in themselves, received aud applauded in virtue of full instrumental 
accompaniments, concealing, we had almost said burying, the defects 
of melody under a mass of harmony. How few of our modern com- 
positicns will bear exhibition, stripped of their accompaniments; and 
these few owe their success more to the artificial powers of the per- 
former, than the fine conceptions of the composer; our attention bein 
constantly called off from the poverty of the melody, and directed by 
the fashionable vocalist, to the wonderful flexibility ef his own organs, 
in executing prodigious runs, wholly without meaning, and warbling 
fe cadences, which would suit fifty other tunes just as well as that 
to which they are attached. The only object seems to be, to surprize 
by brilliancy of execution, to captivate the ear, without ever touching 
the heart. To such a pitch has this passion for meretricicus embel- 
lishments been carried, that we have lately seen an acute amateur, 
fairly baffled in an attempt to trace an original air through a labyrinth 
of graces, From such perversion we wished to redeem the public 
taste, by contrasting the pure and beautiful Tonic of Antiquity, with 
the florrid Gothic of Modern times. / 

‘THE wish of recalling to their proper place, in a national collection, 
many fugitives which we have seen Straying, through Europe, undey 
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the denomination of airs Ecossais, was not without its influence 
cially as we found our Scottish neighbors not only willing to acqui 
in this error, but anxious to enlarge their own collection 
at the expence of ours. ‘‘The Scots have at sundry times, been 
little scrupulous in appropriating to themselves the antiquities of 
nation. The attempt of Dempster, to appropriate to Scotia Minor, nS 
Saints of Scotia Mayor, is no more forgotten than the more recent and gif 















adroit scheme of McPherson, to transfer her Bards, to the same c Note 

try. The former of these gentlemen was stig matiged by the toe | 

whom his work was presented, with the title of Saint: Stealer ear 

literary dishonesty of the latter has been so fully exposed by his own ~ 

countrymen, as to render any observations of ours superfluous, 

_ Toencrease their national music, the original stock of which, as ¥ 

shall presently show, was small and of comparatively | dern date, 

the Scotch have proceeded by two sure rules—Ist, to enter in theis | 

collections as Scotch, every air composed by a foreign master, to a 
Irish air. 


popular Scotch ballad; and 2dly, to enter as Scotch, ever ish” 
to which any Scotch poet had written a song. In consequence of the 
first rule, we find 4uld Robin (Gray, the Highland Laddie, ae 
ny other compositions of English masters, the rst impressions ¢ 
which, with the names of the composers, are still extant. In virts 
of the second rule, we find Come under my Pladdie, Catharine Ogie, 
The Banks of the Dee, Lochaber no More, and a host of other Irish 
airs, under new denominations, the original songs and names of which 
are familiarly known io Ireland. ‘The last mentioned, Maibra na 
Luimneach is as little likely to be forgotten in its native land, as the 
melancholy event it commemorates. It is the lamentation ofthegar=  — 
rison of Limerick, on surrendering the last post held by the Irish & 
stipulating to banish themselves, forever, from the country of their 
fathers. We have more than once heard the original song, even in . 
the state of Virginia; in Ireland it is known to every one who culti- ; 
vates the Irish language—Even Burns censures this indiseriminate 
adoption of foreign airs, while be manifested as strong a disposition to 
practice the second rule as any of his countrymen. But the style of 

an Irish air, can no more be disguised, by the adaptation of the verses 

of a Scotch, or an English poet, than it can be imitated, by the skill 


-of a Scotch or English composer : itis too strongly marked ever to be 


mistaken by a practiced ear—Strains so completely “sui generis” as 
ours, ave jn no danger of being confounded with the movie of any oth- 
er Sahu, Hence it was thata celebrated master of t Pa talian 
school, affirmed, that the Irish was the only original Masic he met + 
with, after passing the Alps. He had of course heard the Seoteh mu- 
sic, for his wasa musical tour, but his perfect knowledge of the sci~ 
ence, enabied him at once, to refer. it to its proper origin, the Irish 
School. as a. 

Or the English we have also some reason to complain, but on a dif- 
ferent score. When the composers of theiy Opera borrow an air 
from the Scotch, they always acknowledge the obligation; b ey 
do not seem to think the same ceremony necessary when they row 
from the Irish. We have sometimes found six or eight unacknow- 
ledged Irish airs in a single Opera, while the only Scotch one in the 
whole work was marked. Even Sheridan has fallen into the same 
practice : his beautiful song in the Duenna, beginning ‘How g/t, Loves 
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isa,” isa close and elegant translation of an old Irish song, the origi- 
nal of which, isnow before us, and to the original air of which, 
(An Bhan) Mr, Sheridan’s song is adapted. | Yer isthis air suffered 
to pass as Scotch, and may be found in any Scotch collection, “Sic 
vos non vobis” may be justly applied not only to the music, bat to 

‘every other production of our land. 

ar There isa class of airs denominated in Scotland, Old Gaelic, 


many of which betray so unequivocally, the characteristic peculiari- 


' ties of the Irish school, that we cannot help referring them to that 


origin; especially if, as Pinkerton seems to think, none of the popu- 
Jar Scotch airs are of so ancient a date as the middle of the 16th cen= 
tury —The airs in question bear the evident impress of antiquity, 
and are entirely different in structure from the beautiful Scotch pase 
torals of the South; most of which, were probably composed about 
the close of this century, or alittle before. Now we have the most 
unquestionable testimony, that the art of music, both in theory and 
practice, had been brought to an extraordinary degree of perfection 
in Ireland, many centuries before this period. We find Cambren- 
sis indeed, in the 12th century, after praising the skill of the Irish 
musicians, “beyond comparison superior to any other nation,” afirm- 
ing that Scotland, and Wales, “the latter in order to disseminate the 
art, the former, in conmseguence of affinity and intercourse; 
striving with rival skillto emulate Ireland in music:” but how far 
they still fell short of the excellence of their mistress, in his estima- 
tion, we easily collect from another passage; where, speaking of the 
Irish harpers, he says, “For in these the modulation is not slow and 
Morose, (tarda et morosa) as in the instruments of Britain to which 
we are accustomed, but rapid and precipitate, yet,.at the same time, 
sweet and pleasing ” But this account of the early proficiency of 
Scotland in music, is completely set aside, by the testimony of their 
own historian, John Fordun, who ia the 14th century, expressly says, 
that Ireland in his time, was “ the fountain of music, whence it then 
began, to flow into Scotland and Wales.” If music had only begun to 
flow mito Scotland, in Fordun’s time, considering how slowly the taste 
ofa people is formed, and how very gradually science is improved, 
we cannot believe that it could have arrived at any respectable de- 
gree of perfection, earlier than the period assigned by Pinkerton.— 
‘But while we feel ourselves obliged to claim this portion of our music, 
from the Gael, we cheerfully admit him to a full participation of the 
whole, as the joint heir ofa common ancestry. His claims have been 
too firmly established, by his own €arly annalists, to be disputed at 
this late period. Fordun, Boetius, Buchanoan, Elphinstone, Innes, 
and other historians equally respectable, prove unquestionably his 
descent from the Irish. Even James the first, in a speech tn his 
council at Whitehall, affirms that “the kings of Scotland are descen- 
ded from the kings of Ireland,’ We have learned also, from the 
same historians, that Scotland was visited at an early period, by Irish 
hanpers; that they even slept in the chambers of their princes and 
nobles, and doubtless disseminatéd the music and poetry of Ireland— | 
We have also learned, that Scotch musicians resorted to Ireland, “ae 
the fountain of their art”?—baut still they were pupils, not masters; nor 
can we find in Scotland a trace of any establishment similar to the 
Gardic institutions of Wales and Ireland, That many Ivish poer - 
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as well as Irish airs, have been preserved inthe Highlands we bis 

not; for they must have been as dear to them as to the mother c un aM 

ry, being monuments of their ancestors: but still we are convinced of 

the truth whick Dr. Campbell, (in his Philosophical survey) so confi= 
dently asserts, that “the honor of inventing Scotch music must be gi- 

ven to Ireiand. ' ages 

_ Before we proceed further in the examination of the merits and 

pretensions of the Irish school, it. may be advisable to remove from 


{ 


our path a stumbling block, over which, more than one incautious ~ 


traveller has fallen. % Ps 

The terms “Scotia and Scoti,” applied by ancient writers to Ire=_ 
land and itsinhabitants, ata later period to Scotland, have proyeda 
fertile source of confusion, in the antiquities of these countries: Some 
through ignorance, and others through design, ascribing to modern 
Scotia, many of the records and antiquities of the Scotia veterum.— 
Of this, it would be easy to cite examples: two flagrant ones have been 
already alluded to, ae 

As the fact, that Ireland was by many earlier writers, denominated 
Scotia, and its inhabitants Scoti, or Scots, may not be familiar to some” 
of our readers, we will cite a few authorities in confirmation. ~~ 

Porphyry, a Greek writer ofthe third century, mentions the 
Scois as “fa people not living in Britain.” E 

Marcelinus says “they came from Cantabria to Ireland, and 
thence emigrated to North Britain. 

Galders (A.D 564) calls the inhabitants of Ireland, promiscu- 
ously Scots and Irish. ft 

Bede calls Ireland indiscriminately Scotia and Hibernia. 

From the following lines extracted from a poem of the fifth cen- 
€ury, we find that Scotia was the name given to Ireland in ancient 
books. " 

Finibus occiduis describitur optima tellus, 

Nomen et 4utiguis Scotia, Scripta libris, 

Insula, dives opum, gemmarum, yestis et auri. 
Cogitosus. 

Caledonia, afterwards having received inhabitants from Ireland, 
the manners, customs, dress and language of that nation, came also 
to be called Scotia; but in contradistinction to the mother country, 


was designated Scotia Minor, Ireland being denominated Scotia Ma- - 


jor, or Scotia Veterum. In support of these facts, we need only quote 
Scotch annalists, as their concurrent testimony fully establishes the 
“position we have taken. We have already referred to Buchanan, 
Elphinstone, Fordun and Boetius; each of whom, is explicit on this 
subject: tothese we will add the testimony of John Major, a Scotch 
divine and historian. The following quotation is a literal translation 
from his work De Gestis Scotorum. ‘It is by many arguments cer- 
tain, that we, the Scots, owe our origin to the Irish. This we may 
learn from the language, for even at this day, one half of Scotland 
speak Irish, and a few years ago,a yreater proportion spoke the 
same language. ‘The Scotch brought their Speech fram Ireland inta 
Britain, as our annals testify. I say therefore, that’ from whomsoe- 
ver the Irish drew their origin, the Scotch derive the same: not im- 
mediately indeed, but as a grandson from a grandsire.” If Scotland 


laa derived her people and her language irom Ireland, is it hazar- 
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s Ireland, for many centuries, was the on/y school in Eue 
fe—Nor need she deem this.a hard concession, when Wales, whose 
ds have been celebrated by so many writers, and of whose musi 
l institutions, such numerous and authentic documents remain, ac- 
nowledges, that both her music and instruments were brought from 
reland. Powel, a Welsh historian, speaking of the minstrels of 


. Wales, says “‘ The second sort of these are players upon instruments, 
» chiefly the Harpand Crowth, whose music for the most part, came 


_to Weles with Griffith ap Conan, who being on the one side an Irishe 
man by his mother and grand-mother, and also born in Ireland, 
brought over with him out ofthat countrie divers cunning musicians 
into Wales, who devised, ina manner, all the instrumental musike that 
now is there used, as appeareth as well by the books written of the 
same, as also by the names of the tunes and measnres used among 
them to this daie.” Griffyth succeeded to the principality of North 
Wales in 1079. 

Wynne, in his history of Wales, asserts on the authority of Cara- 
doc, a Welsh writer of the 12th century, that the Irish devised all 
the instruments, tunes and measures, in use among the Welsh. 

The learned Selden, in more modern times says, that the music 
of the Welsh, ‘‘came for the most part, out of Ireland, with. Griffyth 
‘ap Conan, prince of North Wales. 

These high authorities would suffice to determine the question, 
were it even disputed by the Welsh; but they abide by the decision 
of their Own annalists: wculd the Scotch do the same the claims of 
Treland would be easily substantiated.- “‘The harp” says Maitland, 
“iis said, was anciently in use.among the Gael, ifever it was, I am 
of opinion it could not be long; for that being an instrument only fit 
for the chamber, its soft strains were ill adapted to the martial genius 
of so fierce a people as our ancestors; whose delight being in war, 
they would naturally chuse the Bagpipe, as more suitable to the field, 
and their warlike inclinations.” That the airs, commonly called 
Gaelic, were not composed for the Highland pipe, we are perfectly 
satisfied. A Scottish writer speaking of this instrument, says “it is 
the voice of uproar and misrule:” and certainly no one who has heard 
its loud, harsh and discordant tones, can be persuaded, that the af- 
fecting airsin question, were composed for so barbarous an instrument. 

‘The toleration of this instrument for so many centuries in its original 

_rude, and imperfect state, nay the establishment of a college for its 


_ cultivation, while no similar establishment was formed for the culti- 


“vation of the harp, in our opinion, fully establishes Maitland’s posi- 
tion. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the difference of musical 
genius in the two countries, than the improved form and tone, which 
the bagpipe assumed, in the hands of the Irish. Dr. Burney, “beak 
ing of the Irish bagpipe, says “I have heard some of the natives play 
very well in two parts, without the drone, which I believe is never) 
attempted in Scotland. The tone of the lower notes resembles that 
of a-Hautboy, or Clarinet, and the high notes, that of a German flue,” 
(here isno voice of uproar) and the whole scale of one I heard lately, 
was very well in tune, which has never been the case of any Scotch 
Bagpipe that Ihave yet heard.” Here we see how much was ac~ 
complished for a Scotch instrument, by the delicacy of the Irish ear, 
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while in its native country, its errors remained andetected, and 
perpetuated by successive, generations of Pipers, and even the col 
of Skye. We may further add, that the refined ear of Jackson of 
Exeter, wascharmed by the music of the Ivish Pipe. in the hands of 

the cy ebrated “Spence. The same instrument is said also to have © 
becna favorite of George the second, though he was accustomed to 





the organ of Hand-l. Yet in Treland it was always € red so - 
much inferior to the harp, that its cultivation was almost | ely con=— 
fined to the lowest class. a 


‘That Ireland was for many centuries preeminent in music bes 
yond all the nations of Europe, we can easily establish on the autho= 
rity of the historians of every country in that quarter of ithe world. 
To account for such early proficiency and long preservation of the 
science, it will be necessary to advert briefly to the Bardic establish- 
ments of that country, with which its music is so intimately connec-. 
ted: In the course of which we will be obliged tu refer more free 
queutly to Trish authorities than we have hitherto done. — 

The Danes first, and after them the Enelish laboured with the 
utmiost zeal to destroy every record of the early history of our coun- 
try; and great ingenuity has since been exercised to destroy the cre- 
dis of the portion which escaped their ravages—it has been fashiona- 
ble to call our traditions fables, even when they were corroborated by 
the testimony of foreign historians, as well as by circumstances of 
the most imposing wature, as identity of language, arms, &c. To 
call the genealogical poems of our bards poetic fictions. when it is 
well known thatthe early records of the country were kepe in verse, 
It has also been fashionable, when any of our early writers vefered to 
a record which they affirmed was extantin their time, to give them 
the lie, by flatly asserting that no such record ever existed, We can. 
not understand why such discourtesy and presumption should be to~ 
lerated (owards the Trish historians -lone—that they should be judg- 
ed by the same laws as other writers is all we ask. 

Our earliest writings and traditions abound with references to 
the Bardic institutions, but so remote is their antiquity, neither give 
the most distant hint respecting their origin. In treating on this part of 
the subject, it will be sufficient for our purpose to prove the uninter= 


‘rupted existence of such institutions, from the earliest times down to 


a late period of our history, and to point out some of the endowments 
and privileges confered on the members of that extraordinary com=- 
murity. 

Dr. T. Warton, one of the most accomplished antiquaries of 
his time, gives it as his opinion, that the Bardic institutions generally 
originated in the East ( Hist. of Eng. poet.) The researches 

of Gol Vallancey shew that we have derived our language, and many 
of or ancient insti! sed s trom the East, through the Miiesian colony, 











‘ahd traditios states tia Cis Mac Cis,'a poet, and Oona Canfinn, afar 
Per acces parted that 4 dition, bat whether they found the Bare 
dic 4nd YWruidical establishments iu our is) ny or onstiuted trem 
there, we grew pet, How ever this may be, the earliest noti . -e 
fine atithe Bards, is 4 sumptuaty taw passed in che reign of he ge 
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ses of hospitality four; to the principal nobility five; to the O1- 
s or principal bards siz; that is only one less than to the royal 
, Previous to the introduction of christianity, the Bards were 
ate y the Druids, hence some writers have confounded 
rders, as Milton does in the following line of his Lycidas ‘*Wh 


> 


| old bards th mous Druids ‘yo 








the cap, called Barred, of Ollamh or Doctor, and as 
Beautord, some of the most promising were occasion- 
into the order of the Druids. The candidates for the 
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P Barred must belong to certain families, have a genius turned to music 


and poetry; vigarous understandings, retentive memories, and fine 
persons A knowledge of music and the use of arms constituted an 
essentia t of their education. The profession of the young bard 
was determined by the family to which he belonged: he was either 
a Filea, a Bre:thamh, or a Seanacha by birth; these offices which were 
formerly united in the same person, were separated about this time, 
as all our historians testify. 

The Filidhe were, as the name implies, poets Their duties 
were to turn the tenets of religion into verse, to animate the troops 
to battle, to celebrate the valorous ceeds of their chiefs, and to modu- 
late to the Harp, iat. nes of other times.” Here we will observe, 
once for all, on the authority of.our historians, that every Bard was 
supposed to be master of the Harp. He attended in the field of bat- 
tle dressed in white robes, and surrounded by instrumental musicians, 
where he acted as herald, and also noted the actions of his chief—but 
it was also his peculiar office to watch over him in private, and in- 


ae 


mark his backslidings, and not to overlook even a tendency to 


GVil. i> 

The Breithaemhain (Brehons) or legislative bards, prom@frated 
the /:ws ina kind of chant, seated oman eminence (collectan de reb 
Hib.) They also acted both in the capacity of judges and legisla- 
tors, 1 ; 

The Seanachaidhe were Antiquaries, Genealogists, and histori- 
ans; each province, prince and chief had aSeanaeha. We doubt not 
that in each province was.a repository for the collections of the dif- 
ferent Seanachaidhe belonging to it. The ancient college of arms of 
Ulster was maintained in oar memory,and may be still. 

The reign of Ollam Fodtha, the most splendid in our early history, 
“presents tog many facts connected with our subject to be passed over 
ig. silence—this monarch,came to the throne A. M. 3236. One of 


his institutions, the [eamorian Tea is particularly to aur purpose as . 


the Bards acted so conspicuous a part in that august convention, 

The Teamorian fea was an assembly of the states appointed to 
be held triennially, at the palace of Tea Mor, (Tara) for the pur= 
pose of revising the records of the kingdom, promulgating laws, &c., 
&e. S our limits will net permit us to go into details, we must re- 
fer to M’Curtin, O'Halloran and others, for many interesting aan 
lars concer ing the order and coustitution of this assembly, while we 
pass to that which more immediately concerns our subjec 
the business of feasting, visiting, and religious ceremonies, w 
cupied several da¥s, was concluded, the Seanachaidhe laid their re. 
cords before a committee, who, - after expunging every thing which 
| 










After twelve years the stu- _ 


ae 33 him when necessary. It“behoveth him” (sings an old bard) | 
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did not seem perfectly authenticated, gecommended them to the 
probation of the assembly at large. Alter passing this second o: fe 
they were ordered fo de turned inio verse, and inserted im the register 
or Psalter of Tara. Thus poetry, in Ireland, became thevoice of hise 


“tory. Hence the Irish adage “haoi no liter cothuras,” verse is as good 


authcrity as prose. If in this scrutiny avy of the Seanachaidhe were 


convicted of wilful misrepresentation, they were immediately degra- 
Fst : nhc ‘cat Peale oF "Peel 
ded and fined, Such is the origin of the great Psalter of Tar 


so frequently referred to. by our historians; and we may safely 


assert that few nations possess so authentic:a document of their early 
history. Inthe intervals between the sessions the provincial and fa= 
mily Seanachaidhe were ordered to collect, for the inspection of the 
states, Whatever in their respective dis ricts was thought worthy of 
record. Hence our several Psalters, these Psalters (especially th it of 
Cashel) as well as our old writers, frequently refer to records still 
more ancient, but extant, in their times, and we confess that we 
can see no reason why such accounts should not be admitted 
as autheutic in Ireland, seeing that they would be ia the case 
of any other country. ‘tAs barbarous and as ignorant as we were in 
former centuries,” says Swift, “there was more effectual care taken 
by our ancestors, to preserve the memory of times and pefsons, than 
we find in this age of learning and poltteness, as we are pleased to 
call it.” (Letter to Oxford.) . i 

Tn tdis reign several ordinances respecting the Bards were for- 
med—-that none should be admitted into the order but young men of 
genius and noble family. That the profession should be hereditary. 
That their estates should devolve on such of their family as manifest- 
ed the most distinguished talents for music and poetry. That e ery 
ard-Filea might retain thirty inferior bards as a tendants; a Bard of 
the second order, fifteen. That their persons should be sacred That 
the estates of the Ollaimh should be unalienable and exempt from 
ravage during civil commotions. 

These particulars ire collected by Mc’Curtin, Warner, O’Hal- 
foran and other historians, from our ancient records, From the same 
authorities we learn that in this reign, a university was established at 
Teamor, called Mur-Ollavan, for the education of the youth in gene- 
ral, under the superintendance of the Filidhke, by whom the myste- 
riesof metrical cadence, vocal harmony, & graceful action weretaught. 

In the reign of Achay the third, we find the banishment of the 
Bards loudly demanded by the penple, in consequence of the abuses 
practised by several Ollaimh, in their jadicial capacity as Brehons. 
‘Phey were however saved through the mediation af Concovar Mac 
Nessa, king of Munster; but their number was reduced and their 
terta of probation diminished to seven years. At this period the Fi- 
lean gradations were instituted, viz. Ist. the Fochlucan 2nd the 
Mac Fuirmidh. Srdthe Doss. 4th the Canaith. Sth, the Cli. 6th. 
the Anstrath; and 7th,the Ollamh. This we give on the authority 
of O’Connor, the most amiable and learned of our historians. 

Coucovar also, with the aid of three distinguished Ollaimh, re- 
duced the laws into axioms. This work was so much admired as to 
receive the appellation of Beathe Nimhe, or celes‘ial judgments — 
They were committed to tables of wood, Two copies of the Primmer 
of the Bards (Uraicoachrna Neigeas) written by Fochern, one of his 
three assistants, are still extant, . 
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The nature of the seven degrees of the Filidhe, the qualifica~ 
tions and duties required in each degree, together with the immuni- 
ties.and rewards, protection and attendance, decreedin return for 
their various services, are detailed in an old treatise on the Brehon 
Jaw, entitled Seacht Veraidh Fileadh; bat are too long for insertion. 
in this place. : ran i : 
- We find the Bards again threatened with the chastisement of the 
monarch, im the reign of Fiachodh, King of Ulster, and once more 
_ while Maolchabba reigned in the same province, but shielded by the 
‘mediation of those princes. ( Keating.) 

In the reign of Cormac O’Conn, wno was proclaimed monarch of 
Treland A. D. 254, we find three academies established at Tara, one 
Militiry, ancther ‘listorical, where the Scanachaidhe assembled at 
stated times; the third, ander the direction of the Brehons, appears 
to have been a sciol of law. We find in the domestic establishment 
of ihis prince, 'a Druid, to direct his conscience, « Brehon to consult on 
points of law, a Seanacha, to consult on history and chronology, an 
Ard Filea, to rehearse the deeds of his fathers, and an Olamh-re-Ceol 
with a band of music to sooth his leisure hours—his domestic regula- 
tions formed the subject of a very ancient poem which has reached 
our time, ? , 

Fin, the son of Cumhal, whose exploits have been sung by so ma~ 
ny of our bards, and recorded by so many ot our historians, flourished 
in this reign. ‘his hero commoniy called Fin Mac Cumhal, which, 
by elipsing the consonants, is proncunced Fin Mac Cual, bas had his 
name changec to Fingal, by Macpherson, and by virtue of the same 
arbitrary;power, exercised by this gentleman wheneverit suits his con- 
venience, the name of his wife Graine is changed ta Roscrana, and 
Almhain, the name of his residence in the country, Kildare, is chan- 
gedevery Where it occurs to Albain, that is, Scotland. Fin comman- 
ded frequent detachments of the Fian (militia) sent by Cormac, 
for the protection of a colony planted by him, on the Western coast 
of Scotland, as an establishment for his cousin german, Carbry Riada; 
acolony which afterwards gave monarchs to Scotland, even in the 
opinion of James the sixth. Hence the many traditional tales of Fin 
and his Fians. which are still current on the Wertern coast of Scat- 
land, and hence the claims of the Scots to Fin. His princtpal bard 
was not Oissin, but another of his cons, Fergus Fihbeoil, that is Fergus 
of the sweet lips, Several beautiful Irish poems with the name of 
fergus, the fioet, son of in, prefixed or annexed to each, are still 
extant. 

After the introduction of christianity into Ireland, the order of the 
Bards continued for many generations, Buachkannan speaking on that 
subject says, ‘“tyea, there ts almost nothing changed of them in Ire- 
land, but Gnly ceremonies and rites of religion.” Some of the most 
eminent of the order, on being converted to christianity, became ece 
clesiastics: Fiach, for instance was aprointed Bishop of Sletty by St, 
Parrick. An Irish hymn by this Rt. Reverend Bard, in praise of the 
Saint, has been published, witha literal latin translatino, by Colgan. 
Hence we see the reason why, as Cambrensis informs us, “In Ireland, 
Bishops, Abbots and holy men were accustomed to carry about their 
Harps, and take a pious delight in playing on them ” 

A committee was convened at this period, by the desire of St 
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Patrick, to revise the Ta oumeecoras! and purge them. of all 
neciion with Paganism. The committee was composed of th 
‘Kings, three Pvelates and three Seanachaide. The records, after this 
revision were transcribed into the Seanachas More, the great Book 
of Antiquity. The Breith Neithme was also revised, and was proba- 
bly, at this time, turned into prose. In a sumptuary ade of . these 
laws, which had been confirmed by Mogha Nuaded who was ‘siain 

AD. 192, we find several curious particulars ‘respectingth he Bards, 

which our circumscribed limits will not’ permit us to insert. 

In the reign of Hugh we find the Bards so prodigiously increased 
in number and in insolence, as to have beccme a burden and a pest 
to the State—They were guilty of many immoralities, lampooned the 

nobles, and had even th: aera to demand the pin and buckle of 
fe royal robes, An assembly of the states Wasy convened by the 
Monarch at Dromchill, A. D. 530, for the purpose of expelling them 
from the Kingdom, and, entirely abolishing the order. “At the inter— 
cession of Colum! b Cill ((he Dove of the Cell) the order was spared, 
but their numbers greatly d'minished, (Campbell's Ecce. & Lit. Hist, 
Several iadividuais were exiled to Datriada, a district io Ulster, com- 
comprehending the county of Down and pait of Antrim. ; ; 

From this period the arts & sciences advanced steadily, till in= 
terrupted by the invasion of the Danes; at which period, according to 
Dr. Prideaux, Ireland was the prime, we might say, the only seat of 
leamning in Christendom. “Dr. Leland,” says Dr Johnson, in his 
letter to our venerable historian, O’Connor, “begins his history toa 
late; the ages which deserve an exact enquiry, are those times, for 
such times there were, when Ireland was the school of the West, the 
quiet habitation of sanctity and literature.” During the domination 
of these savages, the Ivish were forbidden to have their children 
taught to read, were prohibited from entering their churches or mo- 
nastaries, the Filean and Uheolegical colleges were razed, all books, 
which could be discovered, were ordered to be burned, and the pro- 
fessors of literature and music pursued with peculiar inveteracy by 
the ruthless barbarians, 

When the Irish were just beginning to breath, after the persecu- 
tion of the Danes, Cormac, Arch Bishop of Cashel, and also a Bard 
was elevated to the throne of Munster—the Psalter of Cashel is the 
production of his genius and industry—his poetical will is given at 
full length in Keating’s history, 

In the reign of Malachy the second, (A. D. 1048) O”’Connor con- 





jectures, that a separation took place between the arts of music and 


poetry, this appears plausible from the disuse of the ancient lyric 
measures, 

In the splendid reign of the great Brien Boiromh, who is pro- 
nounced by all our native historians, to have been the, most heroic, 
wise and patriotic Prince who ever filled the throne of Ireland; the 
Filean and ipRColeEtcAl colleges were rebuilt, Academies and public 
Libraries established, and all the professors of the liberal arts steadi- 
ly patronized, That this prince was himself. addicted to music, his 
harp still preserved in T rinity College Dublin, testiies—a poem by 
his chief Bard, Mac Le eig, is still extant. 

Though Treland, from the death of Brien Boiromh, to the penne 
ef the Lnglish invasion was continnally invelved in scenes cf the 
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Hercest civil war and carnage, yet the hand of the harper did not for- 
et its skillsas we find by the description of Irish music given-by Gi- 
raidus Cambrensis, who visited that country in the train of Henry II. 
is prelate had traveiled over France and Italy, and was acquainted 
the State of music in those countries, as well as in Britain. His 
reference of the music of Ireland is expressed with so much enthusi- 


S and atthe same time he evinces such nice discrimination of style, 


at we must indulge ourselves in translating a strikin® passage, 


> 


‘more especially as we hold the testimony of an enem® to be stronger 
‘than any other, “The correctness of this people in musical instru- 


ments, Liind worthy of commendation; in which they are skilled in- 
comparably beyond any vation I have seen. For in whese the move- 
ments is not slow and harsh (tarda and Morosa) as in the instruments 
of Britain (to which we have been accustomed;) bat rapid and preci- 
pitate, yet the sound is sweet and pleasing, It is wonderful that, in 
such great and precipitate action of the fingers, the musical propor- 
tions are preserved, and that by their art they are faultless through e- 
very part, in the midst of their complicated modulations, & mest in- 
tricate machinery; ( Organa multifiliciter intricata ) by a rapidity so 
sweet, aregularity soirregular, a concord sodiscordant, the melody 
is rendered harmonious and perfect, whether the chords of the Dia- 
terson or Diapente sound together, yet. they always begin in a soft 
mood and return to the same, that all may be periccted in the sweet- 
ness of delicious sounds. ‘They enter into the different keys (modu- 
los intrant et exeunt) and pass from them with so much’ subtiety, 


and the tiuklings of the small strings sport with’so much freedom 


under the deep tones of the bass chords, delight with so much detica- 
cy, and sooth so softly, that the excellence of their art seems to lie 
in concealing it.” Here we find the richness of our invention; the vi- 
vacity, beauty and variety of our melodies; together with the master- 
Jy skill of oar performers, extorting applause from this bigoted Cam- 
brian; who however takes especial care to inform us that he found 
scarcely any thing else in Ireland worthy of commendation. ‘ This 
incomparabie skill,” says Dr, Leadwich, commenting on the passage 
we have just quoted, could never be predicated of unlearned, extem- 
povaneous Bardic airs. It implies a knowledge of the diagram, and 
an exact division of harmonic intervals, ajust expression of tones, and 
in the quickest movements, an unity of melody” 

“Cambrensis observes these particulars of our music. He accu- 
rately distinguishes the Irish and English styles: the lacter was the 
diatenic genus, slow and made up of concords. The former was the 
enharmonic genus, full of minute divisions, with every diesis marked: 
the successicn of our melodies lively and rapid, our modulations fall 
and sweet,” : ” 

“Tle alone (observes Cambrensis) who had the sharpest facul- 
ties, and was most profoundly versed in the musical art, felt ineffable 
pleasure.” It is then evident, that all this transcendant exceitence in 
music could be derived but from two sources, a perfect knowledge of 
it as a science, and practice.” Wecollect clearly from this quotation, 
froni Cambrensis, that the Irish had a knowledge of counterpoint at 
this pefiod: and also that they used the double harp, so accurately 
described afterwards by Vincentio Galilei, as masic of this character 
could not possibly be executed on the common Irish harp. 5 
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In the 11th century the Filean colleges were re-established, but 
with endewments greatly diminished—the order of the Bards was 
now divided into two classes, Ollamh Re Seanachas and Ollamh Re 
Dan Antigharies, and. Panegyrists. ( O'Connor.) Stanihunt who 
compiled his description of Tre!and from writers of this pertod, notices 
the Sharp sententious speech, qnick apothegms and aptallusionsof the 
Bards. Verse ceasedtobe used in ourbistorical writing about this time. 

Karly in the 14th century we find Camus O'Carvill at the head 
of a school of harpers: but though he is éxtolled by Clynn as superi- 
orto all his predecessors and cotemporaries in music, we find no 
mention made of his poetical talents. Avstrong proof that music and 
poetry were then cultivated separately. ; 

In the reign of Henry Sth we find Lord Thomas, san of the earl 
of Kildare, driven into rebellion by the song of his Bard Nelan, whose 
influence prevailed over the advice and remonstrance of Cromer, 
then primate and chancellor. In this reign we find some- severe re- 
gulations against the Bards and Minstrels., ' 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the character of the Bards began to 
sink; yet. Spencer bears testimony to the high estimation in which 
they were still held, as also to their “tsweet wii and good invention.” 
Some of the poems of this period, exhorting the cheiftains to resis- 
tance against the Saxon invader are highty animating . 

To the reign of James Ist Barnaby Rich, in his new. description 
of Ireland, informs us that the persons and goods of harpers were 
sull sacred, even in the time of rebellion. 

In the reign of Charles the first, Boetins Mac Egan was atthe 
head of the last Filean Seminary. The Bards uo longer protected 
or educated by the State, now declined rapidiy both in number and 
eminence, though we still find traces of them in the reign.) of Charles 
the 2nd. 

The splendid genius cf Carolan, shed the brightest ia on the 
expiring order. This highly gifted being was born in indigence, ear- 
ly afflicteca with the loss of sight, and spoke a language which the 
fastidious Saxon scorned as barbarous, because he did not understand 
it: yet his superior powers easily burst through these apparently im- 
pregnable barriers, and at no late period of life, we find him caressed 
by the proudest and most prejudiced nobles in his native country.— 
He was pronosnced by,Gemiani to be a musical genius of the first or- 
der, and by Handel he was styled the Irish Orpheus. <A sufficient 
number of his musical and poetical conipositiois have survived, not 
only to justify the deliberate opinion of these eminent masters, but 
even the highest eulogies of his most partial friends. 

This sketch of the Bardic institutions, though short and necessae 
rily imperfect, sufficiently explains to us how Ireland arrived at 
such high eminence in music, at so early a period, and maintained 
that station through so many centuries, during which a single trace 
of any osher school cannot be discovered in any part of christendom, 
except the school of Wales, which we have already seen was founded 
by Imsh professors. It we consider further, that the education of the 
Tish youth in general was entrusted to the Bards, we may easily 
comprehend how it happened that the practice of music became so 
universal an accomplishment in that nation, that princes, or ecclesias- 
tics, nobles, or gentlemen rarely travelled without their harps, These 
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high ataiaments elicited corresponding praise, so that it would be ea- 
sy to fill: our remaining pages with testimonials from every part of 
urope. We must content ourselves however with citing only a few 
s. In the 16th century, Bacon says, ‘no harp has sounds 
iting and prolonged as the Irish harp. In the same century, we 
ay quote Vincentio Gallilei, Stainhurst’s high encomiums on the 
erformanc of Crusins, whom he “would consider rather As the only, 
‘than he best harper in the world.” ‘To these we may add, Cam. 
den and Spencer. In the 15th century we receive still higher praise 
from Polydore Virgil and John Major Inthe 14th, from Clyno, and 
in the 13:h from Fordan. As we ascend still higher, we find still 
more lofty encomiumis bestowed by Cambrensis; Bromton and John 
of Salisbury, in the 12th century, and these’ not” surpassing the ac- 
counts given of the state of our music in the eleventh and tenth cen- 
turies by the Welsh historiins. In short we cam scarcely open the 
work of any eatly annalist without finding references to the music of 
Treiand, while, notwithstandiag the high pretensions advanced by mo- 
dern Scots, exceedingly little notice is taken of the music of Caledo- 
Dia. We hazard little in saying that the harp was more cultivated 
in the reign of James Ist. than at any previous or subsequent period 
of their history. Beacons was himself an adept, and is styled 
in Major's panegyric, another Orpheus, who “touched the harp more 







exquisitely than either Highlanders, or h, who were the most emi- 





nent harfiers then known.” Yet Lord Kaimes i sitive that these 
airs, called old Scotch tunes, which James 1st selec ed for the church 
Divice’ were origina Trish comprositions, a decisive proof that he con- 
sidered the Scotch airs, if any there were, of inferior value—in truth 
the Scotch never were a musical people; we believe enough has been 
saidto shew that the Irish were eminently so, sufficient at least, 
to prevent our best airs from being claimed gn the mere ground of be- 
ing too fine for the Irish school, and therefore, belonging tothe Scotch: 
On this preposterous: allegation, Burtis lays claim to Gramachree. 

t It has been asserted by writers, of no mean authority, that the 
Trish were not acquainted with counterpoint till a late period, and that 
therefore, their finest compositions are of modern date. Thisis a sil- 
ly sophism and easily retorted, by replying, that some of our finest 
compositions are of very ancient date, therefore, the Irish must have 
been acquainted with counterpoint at a very early period. We donot 
intend however to rely on logical trifling like this, although our mua- 
Sicians, for successive generations, have declared that some of our’ 
finest airs, specified by them, were of such remote origin that the 
names and times of the composers had been long lost. Carolan has 
slept nearly a century ‘in the narrow house,” yet his name is stil} as 
familiar among our unlettered peasantsand itinerant musicians, as if 
he had lived but yesterday, from which we may infer that the names 
and dates which were lost before his day, must have-belonged tc a 
remote period, An examination of the structure of these airs will af- 
ford conclusive evidence that the composers must have been acquain- 
ted with music as a science; and indeed our oldest» elodies are gere- 
rally esteemed the most perfect. Coulin is considered a modern con 
position in comparison with many other melodies, yet we know it wis 
composed abcut 1537 or 38, as the law of which it complains, atl 
which must have been then recent, is of the 28th of Henry VIL. the 
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original song is still extant.» This is a century beyond the peri 
Moore so inconsiderately assigns to what heis pleased to call ou ¢ 
vilized airs. If Ireland, antecedent to the Danish invasion, in th 
gth century ‘twas the school of the West, the quiet habitation o 
sanctity and Literaturee” (Dr. Johnson.) We would gladly be in— 

formed why atthis period civilized airs might not have been compo- — 
sed as well as in the 16th and 17th centuries, when from Danish and 

Saxon ravages, our unfortunate countrymen had been reduced to a 

state of comparative ignorance and barbarism We know that in the 

fifteenth century the double harp was in use, and that much of its 

complicated machinery would have been useless for playing in one 

part, Ithas however been objected, “that the Irish harp was capa- 

ble of little counterpoint.” The oldest harp in existence, the harp of 

Brien Boiromh,-though only of the portable kind, had 28 strings; now 

Guido, the refizted inventer of counterpoint, did not extend his sys- 

tem beyond 20 diatonic notes; and we know that 28 strings, tuned te 

any particular key, willafford very fine harmony—nay we/are cer 

tain that no people could play long on a stringed instrument, even of 

two octaves, without discovering the power of the third and fifth, 
which would naturally lead to most of the other chords: nor can 
conceive the possibility of tuning a harp without a knowledge of the 
common chord. The Irish harp described by Gallilei had 58 strings, 
and even that was not the greatest compass. We cannot contem- 
plate the form and compass of our harp without being assured that it 
was constructed to be played on with two kancs, and consequently with 
a view to counterpoint. Fortunately we are not obliged to rely on 
abstract reasoning alone, though so pointedly in favor of our opini- 
ons, while history furnishes such satisfactory, confirmation. Passing 
by later writers, we extract from the annals of Clyon, who wrote 
about the year 1340, the following passage concerning a celebrated 
harper, Camus O Carvil? “Qui etsi non fuerit musice chordats primus 
inventor, omnium tamen predecessorum et precedentium Ipse ac con- 
temporaneorum Corrector, Dotcor et Director extiut.” The literal & 
obvious meaning of this passage its, ‘although she (O’Carvill) was not 
the first inventor of music in chords (counterpoint ) yet he was dis- 
tinenished as the corrector of his predecessors, the Instructor and Di- 
rector of his cotemporaries. But as it is the fate of every thing con- 
nected with Irish antiquities to be disputed, if creditable to the learn- 
ing or taste of the nation, so it has been doubted whether musica chor- 
dalis in this place. should be translated harmony. We would en- 
quire how else it could be translated? It does not mean a harp; that 
we know had been played on “‘many, many ages” (Dante ‘A.D. 1300) & 
the words would not admit the interpretation. It does not mean harp 
music, we know from Cambrensis and other authorities, that the 
harp “discoursed most eloquent music” long before. If it means nei- 
ther of these, we must receive mzsic in chords, that is counterpoint.— 
It would have been about as absurd to have informed the Irish, at 
that period, that O’Carvill was not the inventor of the harp or its mu- 
sic, as it would be at present to inform the people of the U. States 
that Mr. Geib is not the inventor of the Piano Forte, or the musie a- 
dapted to it. Clynn evidently intends to convey the idea that though 
O'Carvill was not the frst inventor of the counterpoint, yet he im- 
proved the practice of it somuch as to be entitled to the credit ofa 
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second inventer. We are even credulous enough to believe it possi- 
dle Wat this accomplished master might have been the author of a 


few civilized airs: at all events we are sure he understood counter= 


_ point. Cambrensis nearly two centuries before the time of O'Car- 
ill, is explicit on the subject of counterpoint. Here again it has been 
Me inc observed that Cambrensis expressed himself too vaguely: 

We assert, on the contrary, that when he uses the expression “‘whe- 

ther the chords of the Diaterson or Diafiente sound together, it 

is not only impossible to mistake his meaning, but that it woul be 
very difficult to express it more clearly. But, say the sceptics, he is 
not supposed to have known much of the science of music. Be it 

so, that he knew there were such combinations in music as 

chords, and that he has distinctly informed us that the Irish harpers 

practised them, is quite sufficient for our purpose; especially as it 

requires no profound science to see or hear whether a harper plays in 

chords of takes only single strings: it is precisely one of these sub- 
jects on which a man who has common ears and eyes can hardly make 
a mistake, Besides, Cambrensis informs us that, in his time, singing 
in different parts was customary both in England and Wales: that it 
was known still earlier we learn from John of Salisbarv, and even 
Bede speaks of it in the eighth century. We have already shewn 
from unquestionable authorities, how far superior, in musical acquire- 
ments, Ireland was to both these countries, and deem it absurd to 
suppose that the Mistress was ignorant of counterpoint, while it was 

familiarly known to the Pupil. It would be much more rational to 
suppose, that both Kngland and Wales derived their knowledge from 
the Irish school. In Morris’s collection we find an ancient Welsh 
‘manuscript containing, as it professes, “the music of the Britons set- 
tled by a congress or meeting of the masters of music, by order of 
Griffyd ap Cynan, Prince of Wales.” A. D. 1100. This manuscript 
contains pieces for the harp set in harmony or counterpoint. We 
have already seen, on the authority of Carodoc and other Welsh wri- 
ters, that the Welsh music and instruments were in a manner de- 

vised by the cunning musicians whom Griffyd carried over with 
him from Ireland, and may therefore, from thisdocument, conclude 

that the Irish were certainly acquainted with counterpoint before 
this period; and also’ with musical notation, byletters, but how long 
before, it is dificult to ascertain. 

Considering the perturbed state of Ireland from the Danish to 
the British invasion, we cannot believe that counterpoint was the in-’ 
vention of that interval, and must therefore refer it to a period earlier 
than the ninth century. It has been suggested that the Irish might 
have borrowed a knowledge of counterpoint from the Italian ecclesi- 
astics in the-eleventh century. We know that the dull monotony of 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants were extremely uncongenial to 
the Irish taste, and were accordingly, long rejected by the clerey 
and laity of the Ivish church. About the close of the 11th century 
we find Gillebert. Bishop of Limerick, pressing the Irish clergy to 
adopt the Roman office, and reproaching their conduct in. this particu- 
lar as “indecent and schismatic”” Nor wasthe Italian music of that 
period at all likely to attract the attention of a people accustomed to 
such exquisite composition and execution, as the early British writers 
ascribe to Ireland. The poe passion was entirely unknown ia 
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only a tractive music in Christendom, and would say 
‘(iisi. of the Holy Wanre) ‘Yea we may well think, tha 


from Ireland. He describes minutely the method of ‘tuning the I. ~ 


- such swe find in the history of the Celts, answer better. 
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Italy for ages afterwards; ‘.. fla ( 
tirely tg chung music, and that of a che 
scorned.” Vincebtio Gaililei, as Dr, Burney in 
16:1) century, was the first who composed melod 
aud we find no Italian music of value till long after hi 
ave disposed ‘to believe, as well trom history as from the spr 
ancien! music we have seen, that for many ages the Irish 


cer of Christendom in this ware: could have made no 
the Trish barp bad been wanting.” We may safely assert 
ignorant and unskilful are more likely to receive improveme 
ny art or science’ frem the learned and skilful, than the latter fre 
the former: according to this rule, we ought to suspect that the It 
lians obtained their knowledge of counterpoint, directly or indirectly, 
from the Irish. We know that many Irish ecclesiastics fled from the 
tyranny, of the Danes both to France and Italy, and think it high] 
probable that some of these fugitives imparted a knowledge. of cou 
terpoint to Guido. “That he should endea:or to pass it for an inver 
tion of his own is not at all unlikely, as Gallile: informs us ‘that 
tain of his countrymen endeavored to pass even the harp as the 
Veution, which he asserts on the authority of Dante, was borre 


Tish harp, as taaght him by an Irish gentieman, then traveiling in 
Italy, and Se oe learnedly on the admirable construction of the 
double harp, one of which the same traveller shewed him At all e- 
vents if we credit the British historians, especially the venera 
Bede, Guide was not the inventer of counterpoint. It was probably a 
barsarian invention, of a very early period, and discountenanced 
both Greeks and Romans, possibly for that very reason, or perhaps 
becavse they believed, like Rousseau that more powerful cs 
might be produced by simple Melody. : 
Lhe Harp and song are so inseparably associated in the hi . 
poetry and traditions of the earliest times, that they seem coe ( 
Our country. Hence the early prficiency. in music, noticed val 
Many foreign writers. . Some antiquaries suggest that we might ‘have 
beveowed our harp from the Celts. No drawing or Sculpture of the 
Ccliic harp is extant, and the only description we meet with, (by Zu- 
cherius) “that it resembled the Greek Delta,” will not suit either the 
beauiitul and perfect harmonie curve of the upper arm of the Iy ist 
harp, or the graceful bead of the frontarm Nor will Pellentier’s ac- 
count of the five leathern thongs struck with the jawbone of a goat, 
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By other writers it has been conjectured that we prebably receiv= 
edthe Teutonic harp trom the Danes, Martianus Capella mentions 
the harp found with the Northern nations in the fifth century, amo 
those DarbDarous instruments whose deep and harsh tones were calcu- 
lated to alarm female timidity. This will illy correspond with “the . 
meling and proionged sounds” of the Irish harp The Teutonic na- 
tions were noted for their harsh, savage tones by many writers.— 
“Omnia snot Getici plena timore son.’ Ifthe Insh produced their 
ha:p trem-such models asthe Celtic and Leutonic aiford, they are 
fully entitied to the credit of invention. 
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‘We may perhaps, from a close investigation of the accounts which 
the atic vish themselves give of its origin, come nearer to © 


truth; and really we see no reason why they should not know % 


~ much of their own history as other people. The Irish tradition is to” 


‘ollowing effect—That, long antecedent to the Christian Alva, 
emon ihatHeber, sons of Milesius, born and educated in Egypt, at 
‘head of a Phoenicion colony, passed over from Spain to Ireland, 

conquered and divided the Island, introduced their letters, arts and 

religion; that they brought with them a. harper and a poet, and that 
their brother Am+rgin, assumed the office of Arch Druid. This trae 
dition, in its most poetic form, is far less extravagant than the story 
of Cadmus, thie Phoenician, who is, nevertheless believed to have gi- 
ven letters to Greece. Traditions have generally some foundation in 
truth, and therefore often lead to it, they ought not to be hastily re- 


ms jected: but they ought to be cautiously examined. We shall proceed 


accordingly, with the one before us. 

I. The Phoenicians established an early intercourse with the 
British Islands. This we learn from Strabo, Ptolomy and other wri- 
ters: but the following passage from Festus Avienus, describing Iree 

» and, from the voyage of Himilco, entered in the Phoenician annals, 
carries us back at once, toa very remote period of antiquity. 
Ast hine duobus, im sacram, sic insulam 
Dixere prisci, solibus cursus rati est. 
Hcc inter undas, multum cespitum jacit, 
Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 

From this we not only establish the fact of an intercourse with 
the Phoenicians, at a very remote period, but also infer that Ireland 
was the fountain of Druidical learning; for we cannot conceive any o- 
ther reason why this island, in pagan ages, should be called holy. 

Il Drvidism is of Eastern origin. This we could easily prove 
from ancient scholiasts, as well as thatthe Greeks received some of 
their sublimest mysteries from the professors of that superstiuion, 

LI. Our abnals abound with oriental anecdote, as Valancey has 
clearly shewn. ; 
~ 1V. Our ancient alphabets are evidently Eastern, The Bobeloth 
characters are a mixture of the Phoenician and Lybian, as we know 
the Punic was, and their origin may be seen in the Ramesseav and 
Bembine tables. The names of these characters are all Lybian, 
Phoenician or Punic., The order exactly Lybian. és 


V. Various historians acquaint us with the early settlement of the 7 


Phoenicians in Spain; and we bave both Roman and Spanish authori- 
ties for the passage of a colony thence to Ireland, The analogy of 
our language to the ancient Persian, Arabic and Chaldee, and near- 
ly its identity with the Punic, has beea admirably illustrated by Ge- 
neral Valancey. Chance may produce afew resemblances, but ne~ 
ver whole tribes of relatives and correlatives, such as he exhibits. 
The titles of honor, names of priests and epithets from these langua- 
ges; the terms of siiperstition of thé Chaldeans and Canaanites, still 
current in Ireland, are not to be found in the language of any Celtic 
or Teutonic people. But further, in corroboration of our tradition, (he 
swords dug up ip the ficlds of Cannz, a composition of brass and ua, 
univers sy” confined Punic, correspond in shape, size and composi- 
tion, even to the soportion of the-two metals, with those which have 
been dug up in tae bogs of ireland. 
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_ Having shewn the Eastern origin of the emigrants from Gades 
to Ireland, by the early existence of Druidism, similarity of alpha= 
bets, analogy of language and identity of arms, we would naturally, | a 
guided by the same tradition, took to the East for the origin of our 
harp. Accordingly, in the very country where we are told the-sons — 
of Milesius were born ard educated, we find, in the sepulchral grot- — 
toes of Thebes, paintings of various harps, of prodigious antiquity, 
probably of the age of Sesostris, who rebuilt and beautified Thebes. 
Some of them are very large in comparison with the human figures, 
exhibit many strings, and the figures are represented playing with 
beth hands. The arm of one of these instruments is the only speci- 
men from antiquity, resembling, in its double curve, the arm of the 
Trish harp, They all want the front pillar, the importance of the 
support of which the Egyptians were certainly aware of, and the on- 
ly reason which can be assigned for their omission of it is, that it was 
done for the purpose of preserving to the instrument the greatest vi- 
bration possible. Succeeding artists, adhering to the same principle, 
chose to support the arm ona bow, which evidently admits more vi- 
bration than a straight pillar. This device at once enabled themts » 
diminish, with safety, the angle formed by the trunk and arm, ob- — 
tain a better proportion for their strings, and increase their number. 
These improvements, without deviating from the original principle of 
th Egyptian, give the form of the Irish harp. - Whether the bow in 
front was added by the Egyptians or the Irish bards would, perhaps 
at this time, be impossible to ascertain. 

Without pursuing the history of our instrument further, we are 
compelled to bring our observatians abruptly to a close. 

Betore we take final leave of the subject, it may be necessary to 
apprise our readers that, in translating the principal passage quoted 
from Cambrensis, we have in two instances deviated from the receiv- 
ed translation. First, in the passage, ‘‘tam subtiliter modulos intrant 
et exeunt,” we have translated modu/os keys or modes, whichis the 
literal signification of the word; indeed the term modzlations, given 
in the common translation, and which we have used in translating a 
preceding passage, (‘‘Crispatos modulos”) comes nearly to the same; 
for we cannot conceive purer nonsense than to speak of involved or 
complicated ( Crisfiatos ) modulations without passing frcm one key 
to another. As the key, onthe common Irish harp, is changed only 
by the tuning hammer, and it is therefore incapable of giving such 
modulations as both Cambrensis and Bromton describe, in the 12th 
century, we cannot doubt that’ the double harp was in use at that 
period. Again, “Organa multifiliciter intricate” has been translated 
“an intricate arrangement of notes,” for no other reason, that we can 
perceive, than because Bromton characterizes our music by the ex- 
pression *Crisfatis modulis et intricatis notulis,’ Now we can see 
no reason why Organa and notule merely because they happen to 
follow the same words, in different authors, should therefore be con= 
sidered synonimous. We have never met the word Organwm signi- 
fying any thing else than a machine or a musical instrument and have 
translated it accordingly, Cambrensis appexrs obviously to refer to 
the complicated arrangement of the double harp. 
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Tu turbid waste, the pitchy cloud, 

Vhe thunder’s awful din; 

What horrors round the exile crowd! 
W hat tempests rage within! 

Blow on, ye scowling east winds blow } 
Ye stormy dark*ning billows roar! 

Not hope’s delusive heam can shew 
My native [sland’s shore. 


Tuer scenes of former days arise 
in sunshine painted gay ; 
They strike the gloom with deeper dyes, 
And deaden ev very ray. 
Why, cruel mem’ry, still decoy 
‘Vhe wretch from anguish to despair, 
By visions of departed joy, 
And hopes dissolved in air? 


To retrospection’s piercing eye 
My native cot appears, 
‘W here in thy lap, simplicity, 
1 spent my iniant years. 
There fancy waved her magic wand, 
‘The gayest, brightest visions sped, 
In rainbow-hues at her command, 
To flutter round my head. 


Bur fancy and her fickle crew, 
Like summer friends have fled, 

To sport round fortune’s sunny brow; 
Suespair broods in their stead. 
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Then farewell fancy! hope farewell! 
Welcome despair! \7e part no more ! pl 
+ Howl angry storms !—Dark billows swell, 
And sweep me from the shore 
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LeT misers rejoice in the gems of Golconda, 

And search for the banbles from pole untu pole; 

Oh! perish the trifles—the eyes of my Norah ~ 

Are brighter by far—they are gems of the soul. 
Oh! perish, Yc. - 


Her looks could arrest the wild fury of baitle, 
And bid the loud strife and fierce turmoil to cease : 
Her voice from revenge could allure the grim savage, 
And charm his dark soul into pity and peaces 

Her voice, &c. 


- Could the heath hills of Erin and green daisied val- 
lies, 
And far boasted millions of India’s gold shore, ty 
Be offer’d for Norah, Pd scorn the viie treasure, 
And clasp the dear maid to my inmost aeart’s Gere: 
: — olfer’d, Yc, 
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per Woes the twi- light sum- mer breeze, 


Ar the blush of early morning, 
Murm’ring low the trees among, 
Oft the lonely robin mourning 
Trils his little plaintive song; 
When May-day wings her eolden hours, 
Then advancing on the green, 
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Strewing Ca’lan’s grave with flowers, 
Are thy maids, Kilronan, seen. 


Sweer they sing around the willow, 
Soft the sighing tree replies, 

‘Cold alas! the clayey pillow 
Where the bard of Erin hes.’— 

Sleep on, sweet bard, thy living numbera 
Erin’s sons shall rouse again, 

To wake thy Genius from his slumbers 

_ Loa freedoin-breathing strain, 
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How pure the j joy which ev’ning brings, 
When friends in jocund converse vie ; 
And beauty sweeps the soft-toned strings, 
While pleasure laughs in every eye. 
A scene like this the heart expands, 

And when night’s shadows pass away, 
Fancy elate on tiptoe stands, 

Vo hail the blushing dawn of day, 
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Tus hunter climbs the mountain peak, 

The op'ning wild flowers rouad him smile ¢ 
Let me the airy summit seek, = 

And list the song of birds the while: 
Hark! "tis the whip-poor-will’s wild note, 

‘The cheerful mock-bird’s sprightly lay, 
The wood-lark swells his little throat 

To greet the rosy dawn of day. 


Burt who is he, with step untrue, 

With sideway look and haggard eye, 
Hastning to hide him from the view, 

Aud from himself would seem to fly 2 
From revel route, unholy scene ! 

With hurried gait he skulks away, 
As Alleghany’s wolf is seen 

‘Vo shun the bright?ning dawn of day.. 


Guixt to the den of darkness flies 
Gnaw’d by remorse, unblest, forlorn; 
Fair Innocence alone can prize 


The healthfraught breath of smiling morn: — 


In visions bright, awake from sleep, 
Spring from her couch, and buoyant, gay,. 
With step elastic top the steep, 
‘Le catch the chainis oi dawning day. 
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SomMETIMES in a dimple we spy it, 
A meteor!—it passes away : 
But do what we may, wecan ’t fly it— 
Now smiles on her lips, see it play! 
Around her so piquant it hovers, 
It can’t be the offspring of art, 
Beware of its influence, ye lovers, 
It strikes to the pulse of the heart— 
This thing so bewitchingly winning, 
To feature, nor beauty confined : ; 
In Kate, might keep sinners from sinning 
As pure emanation of mind. 
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Ye fair, choice abode of the graces, 
When proud in the mirror ye view— 

Young loves sporting over your faces, 
While conquest’s the game ye pursue ; 

On aiv for the ball, or the wedding, 
With spirits elastic and gay; 

More fragrance and sweets round you shedding, 
Than all the rich blossoms of May — 

Then while you adjust your fine laces, 
With all the gay toilet combin’d ; 

Be sure to throw into your faces, 
A slight emanation of mind, 
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A MoTHER—she urges her son to meet danger, 
Not shun the fierce foeman, though valiant he be; 
To dare the rude conflict, his country’ S avenger, 
And conquer, or fall with the brave and the free ! 
America, long shall thy liberties flourish, 
W hile thus thy : fair daughters the bold spirit cherish, 
Which rouses thy youth, or te conquer, or perish ; 
And never incline to a tyrant the knee. 
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Wuen aufumn wing’d the blast with power, - 
To sweep the bending forest bare, — a 
Deep in the vale I found a flower, 

A little rose that linger’d there ; 

Tho’ half its blushing sweets had fled, 
And leaves were edged with winter snows, 
Yet still the fragrant odours shed, 
Declared love’s emblem was a rose. 


. Wird cautious tho’ with eager haste, 
I watch’d the little fading prize, 
Then in my bosom fondly prest, __ 
The faintly blushing flowret liess ~ 

I flew impatient to my fair, 

My heart with fond affection glows, 
«A flower my love to deck your hair, 
A little modest harvest rose.” 


Wuen first its vivid blooming hue 

The am’rous zephyrs kissed with pride, 
On! then my sweet, it looked like you, 

W hen first 1 clasp’d my blushing bride; 
Its fragrance still, tho’ fled the dye, 

Is thy pure soul where friendship glows, 
Ut proves, tho’ love’s warm arduurs die, 
That friendship lives—sweet harvest rose, 
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Tuy victim, fond throb ef remembrance spare, 
Already I die in the grasp of despair; 

O time how delusively swift thou hast fled ! 
Profusely thy ills have been poured on my head : 
Young Terence the pride of the hamlet and grove, 
The youth who first taught my fond bosom to lovey. 
Has gone from our mountains, I saw him depart, 
His eyes spoke the anguish that burn’d at his heart. 


Hap he rushed to the field in dear liberty’s cause,. 

"Yo die for his country, its freedom and laws, 

With pride [would cherish the heart-rending pain 
Nor an ear hear the voice of his Ellen complain : 

But ah! he was dragged from his love and his friends, 
By the will ofa tyrant, to join the war fiends, 

And die for ambition!—come death’s icy dart, 

Thou only canst quiet this agonized heart. 
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To burst the gall - ing chain, And boldly fan 
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Long, dark and deep, the cluud hath Sioom’d, 

W hich shrouded Erin’s fase ; 


Long have her weeping sons been doom’d 
‘Lo misery and shame ; 
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But still indignant they aspire 
To burst the galling chain, 

And boldly fan the sacred fire, 
Which burns in every vein. 


r Pee the Harp is heard to ring 

The deeds of other days; 

Again its voice is heard to sing 
‘The conquering hero’s praise. 

Oh! how its sound the brave shall warm 
‘The sword and pike to wield, 

And proudly guide the battle’s storm, 
Along the tented field. 


‘Then with green shamrocks crown the Sin i 
And toast old Erin’s fame, 

While each man, warmly from his soul, 
Breathes forth Columbia’s name ; 

He, who forgets the early groves 
Where youthful pleasures flew, 

~ No other country, ever loves, - 

To none will e’er prove true, 
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long, She said we should never be parted. 





Sweet rose of the Shannon was once my delight, 

Fill’d my thoughts the whole day, and my dreams all 
the night, = 

Her face was an angel‘s—her eyes—oh! how bright! 
But alas! my loyed Rose was false-hearted: 
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O, Shannon, how oft has she vow’d that she lov °d me, 
When happy we sauntered thy green banks along,  * 
She said we should never be par rted. 


Gold decks the grey hairs of. old age with young charms, 
And raises in beauty love’s softest alarms; 
"Twas gold that allur’d the false fair from | my arms, 
And left me a prey to despair, 
©! Rosa, should sickness and sorrow assail you, 
Can gold soothe the heart like affection and love, 
» Or smooth the deep furrows of care? 


I thought my young Rosa as came *s the dove, 
But cease, foolish moper, thy plaints cannot move 
Whe maid who could barter for lucre. her love; _ 
Will laugh at you, idly complaining, 
Hie quick to the meadow and cull sweetest flowers 
To adorn the bright tresses of Susan the gay, 
Nor regret the false Rosa‘s disdaining.. 
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When my love heard the tale, Her sighs increased 
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When war his iron voice pour’d through the land, 
My bosom, burn’d to join our warlike band; 


When my love heard the tale, 
Her sighs increased the gale, 
I felt my courage fail, 

At love’ s command. 


As the pure mountain snow, is my love fies 
Black as the raven’s plume her glossy halt, 
In her soft hazel eye, 
Sorrow’s gem trembled ; I 
Felt my heart bursting nigh, 
At her despair. » 


To the soft bosom I flew of my dear, 
Qn her lids trembling stood a pearly tear, 
On her cold cheek it fell, 
J felt her bosom swell; 
Oh! then what tongue can tell 
What [ felt here. 


Dry thy tears, Rosalind, see yonder sun 
Sink in the western wave, his race is run; 
But when the night is fled, 
Thou’lt see him ‘glorious shed. 
His gold beams on thy head, 

A new race begun.. 
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cess invest, And force him to your eyes again. 


Hope, sweet solace, whither fly _ bd 
And leave thy vot‘ry to despair? 
How once you beam‘d in Emma‘s eye! 
But now alas, you are not there 5 ; 
Dear. Emma, let a friend advise, 
Ne‘er from the sweet deluder part, 
Since hope forsakes your killing eyes, 
Oh ! hide the flatterer in your heart 5 
There, while he cheers your tender breast; |» 
Let nim the blissful holt maintain, 
Till love the sweet recess invest, 
And ferce him to your eyes again: 


Far brighter than the sunny ray, 
W hen sporting o‘er the daisied green, 
The beauties which enchanting play 
Within the eyes where hope is seen ; 
But ah! they are as fleeting too— 
Then imma, dearest maid, beware, 
Believe the friendly warning true, 
‘That beauty flies the hopeless fair— 
Then may my fervent prayers prevail, 
May L again the transport prove it 
In thee once more with rapture hail 
The smile of hope, and sigh of love, 
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‘Oh! try again that witching smile, 
Which played so sweet thy face along; 

Once more, dear maid, my cares beguile, 
By cheering laugh and airy song. 


Oh! ruffie not that polish’d brow 

With haggard passion’s angry frown; 
Tell me, my Anna, tell me how 

The fairy smile has from you flown? / 


Your cheeks with brighter tints may glow 
Than dye the flow’ry robes of May; 
But, ah! they can‘t delights bestow, 
So pure as temper mild and gay. 


Let not the eyes, so form‘d to beam 
With friendship chaste, love’s softer firey. 
Dim their bright rays in sorrow‘s stream, 
Wor wildly fash with burning ire. 
D 


e 
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When heaven-born temper mild, appears 
Serenely smiling in your eye, ‘ 
Such perfect: bliss n my bosom cheers— 
Ad esp son to my ‘heart—and die. 
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The Goddess of Freedom, borne down by appre 
- In Europe’s fam’d regions no lenger found rest, — 
She wept at the heart- rending, wide desolation, 
And languishing, look’d for ‘velief from the West. 
She heard that Columbia was rearing a temple, 
' Where she would be worship’d in peace and in wary. 
Old Neptune confirm’d it, cried lo! here’s a sample— 
Presenting, with pride, an American Tar. 
She heard that Columbia was rearing a temple, Xc. 


Cease weeping then, goddess, to thee I’ve consign’d him, 
He loves thee, and he thy protector will be; 
Believe me, a more gallant youth you will find him 
Than ’ere bore your banners thro‘ ocean or sea, 
When his galley he trims, firm resolved for the onsets 
Wo! wo! to that foe who his prowess will dare ; 
Long, long will his country lament that he “ere met 
And braved the avenging American Tar. 
When his galley he trims, &c. 


He boasts not, but firm as the oak of his forests, 
Serene as a calm but as fierce as a storm, 
When wild roars the battle you'll find him the foremost; 
W hen victor, the prostiake protecting from harm, 
And I bave decreed he’s so gallant.a fellow, 
O’er my wide dominions, he shall be a stary 
Willlight you in triumph o’er every billow ; 
His name, listen angels! American Tar. 
And I have decree’d, WC. 


The proud turban’d Turk my dominions infested, 
And piracy ream’d uncontrol‘d o’er the waves 
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His courage, the tar of Columbia tested, 
And taught bim that freemen, tho’ peaceful, are bike, 
Leviathan* dread, who controls the wide ocean, 
~~ And opes his huge j jaws for destruction and wars 
Who v aunting his nbenrehe throws the world in commo- 
tion, 
. Shrinks back i in dismay from the American Tar, 


Leviathan dread, &c. 


For the rights of his country he fights, not for plunder? 
No longer injustice shall harass the deep— 

I give him my trident, and Jove gives his thunder, 

~ And well he the sacred deposits will keep. 

Beneath his mild sway, sailor’s rights well protected 
Shall be—and free trade shed ‘tg blessings afar 3 

The praises of nations, shall greet the penperten 
The daring, heroic, American Tar. 


- Beneath his mild sway, Sc. 


* The British Fleet ; 3 so termed by a celebrated orator, on tha 
Hlvor of Congress. 
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Oh! no, that man could never feel. 
The sweet, the soft bewitching flame, 
Who on the virgin‘s heart could steal, 
Obtain, and then the love proclaim, 
Of her whose tips, tho’ half suppress+d, 
_ And blushing cheek of rosy die, 
To him had all her love confess’d, 
While her whole soul beam‘d in her eye. 


: as 
on no, that man has never loy’d, 
Who with his friends around the bow! 
Can hear his fair one‘s name unmov‘d, 
Nor fee} it thrill his very soul— — 
Nor hear it, but with secret pride, 
W hich scarce conceals a jealous pain; 
Nor can the ardent feelings hide, 
Which glowing, lurk in every vein. 


Oh! no—such man can never know ; 
That precious gift of bounteous Heaven, 
The enchanting gift the Gods bestow, 
Delicious cup to mortals given; 
Pure, virtuous. trembling virgin love, 
Which shrinks even from a breath of air + 
A blushing wild rose in the grove— 
Ob! no—such love he cannot share, 
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Although she be sweet as young morning‘s fresh gale, 
‘That woos the white thorn in the lap of the vale ; 

As gay as the sun-rays that o*er the banks play, 

And kiss the perfumes of the roses oneD * 


Though dark glossy hair round her temples may flows 
And curl a rich cloud oer her forehead of snow ; 
Though her cheek be the essence of every brig ht dye,. 
And flashes of genius beam keen from her eyeg 
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- Ber twin-berry lips show the cherry‘s rich tine, ) 
Embalm‘d with tue fragrance of wild honey-dew; __ 
Her teeth snowy pearis—yet far dearer f prize a 
‘Lhe tear of compassicn that steals from her eyes, 


Thou gem of the heart— feelingés child—modest tear, 
When swimming in beauty‘s mild eye, oli! how dear ! 
Come forth iio sweet trembler, on Mary‘s cheek play, 
&4li kiss you, with transports of rapture away 
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The deed is done, the die is cast, 
And war comes driving in the blast: 
Gloomy on death’s dark wing he rides, 
And onward fierce his course he guides 5. 
Ens:irouded in a cloud of night, ? 
Loud shrieks of woe attend his flight 4 
Despair’s wild yell is in the storm— 
Appears the dark and gloomy form 
O; horror !—Desolation drear 
Attends his footsteps in the rear. 
Welcome! with all thy terrors come ! 
Awake the spirit-stirring drum, 

4 
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Delight of freemen thou shalt be, 
Contending for their liberty ; . 

Lo! o’er the wild Atlantic waves 
The haughty foe your courage braves $ 
From Britain’s domineering shores 

A savage horde of ruffians pours ; 

Arm, arm—rush on from hill and dale, 
And hurl defiance on the gale, 

And bid the deep mouth’d cannon roar, 
Well meet the boasters on the shore ; 
Press oun—the bloody contest dare— 
Nerve every sinew for the war! 


Resolv‘d as fate be every mind, 
The watchword—friends we‘ve left behind ; 
Eaeb soldier raise his hand to God, 

Who rocks creation with his nod ; 

Swear by the eternal meed of praise 

Our fathers won in other days ; 

Swear by the stern resolve, inspired 

By freedom, which their bosom’s fired, . 
That man to man we'll breast the foe, 


And fall, or lay the tyrants low * 


‘Then let the shout of freemen be 
A glorious death, or victory £ 
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Come charge high your glasses, the time quickly passes 
Leave canker’d old care to those dull plodding asses, 
Who, spite of their gold, boys, to-morrow may die 5 
In raptures let painters and connoiseurs join, 
Call their Juno’s and Venus’s charming, divine, 
In vain the poor ninnies their fancies may fan, 
They never can rival her, do what they can, 
The lass with a soul in her laughing blue eye. 








Let them doat on their statues, their pictures, their gra- 
ces, 

The soft hues of tris infuse in their faces, 

And all their five arts in rotine let them try ; 
Let tiem tints of the rose, violet. pink, all combine, 
W ith gay wreaths of wildflowers their beauties entwine, 
They still must confess they have fail’d in their art; 
Bright colours can’t thrill to the nerve of the heart, 

Lil ke a look from the lass with a soul in her eye: 


Let one praise the face that seems mild as a baby, 
Another, such dimples as smiling young Hebe 
Shews, pouring out nectar to Gods in the sky; + 
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Let some be enraptured with degagee air, — 

And others dark auburn, er glossy black hair ; 

Each praise what he pleases, or lips, cheeks, or noses, 

Far sweeter than daisies, pinks, violets, or roses, 
Oh ! give me the lass with a soul in her eye. 


Come then, pour the wine, let it flow like the ocean, 
The girls of our hearts we will toast with devotien, 

Let cold blooded misers still grunt in their stye 5 _ 
We’ll soar on the wild wing of feeling and fancy— 
Toast the girls of our love, whether Poll, Kate or Nancy, 
Here’s the girl of my heart, the enchanting young fairy, 
To the cheeks, lips, nose, blushes, and smiles of my 

Mary, 
The lass with a love-beaming soul in her eye. 
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On yonder bloody battle field, 
Where late the deadly bullet flew, 
Death’s murd’rous tubes the Britons wield, 
And pikes the sons of Erin drew ; 
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aM ith all iis gay and merry drain, = 


Is seen and known by stains of blood, 
of mothers, wives, and inlants slain. ; 


Bereaih a brown and naked ior’ 

By winter’s angry blast made bare, 
Stood fair Eliza.taint, forlorn, «© °° | 

Lose to the storm hel ‘streaming hair. 
‘The scanty berries from the bush 

She pick’d and-then in accents wild—. 
Hush, little dar iing baby, hush, 

Come eat—my little orphan child. 


Twas here, when spring’s warm breezes blew, 
Aud cloth’d the bougiis in nature’s pride, © 
And spread the fragrant blossom’s hue, 
{ pledg’ d myself 3 your father’s bride; 
His voice yet vibrates through my breast, 
Kor ob! it was the voice of love, : 
While to his heart with ardour prest, 
We saunter’d happy through the Se 


Alas! the ruffian soldier came— 
And be was brave, he scern’d to fly; 
Envelop’d by devouring flame, 
i saw him fight and faint and die ; 
Since then—oh! hush, my baby hush— 
Since then—but bush, they come again! 
Faint dy’d her cheek a hectic flush, , 
She led a maniac o’er the plain, Bios: 
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What mean those, hoarse threat? ‘nings that mix with the 
gale ?, 
Are they, liber ty, aim‘d against thee ? 
Will the slaves and the tyrants of Kurope assail 
Daring millions, resolv’d to be free ? 
Have they seen the American BRagle display’d, 
_And the fierce Arab cow’r at the sight? 
Mark’d a smali band of freemen in terror array’d, 
tT he dark myriads of so affright 2 > 


Will the indolent Spaniard the combat provoke 
‘With the freedom-born sons of our woods ? | 
Have they heard, like the light’ning of heaven,the stroke, + 
When our stripes swept “the ‘Tripoline floods?” 
Or will the proud Britton, though boastful and vain. 
He haughtily rides o’er the waves ?’ 
Let him dare—we will teach the load boaster againg 
The difference ’twixt freemen and sloyen. 


Then through our deep forests let broad foandrs wave, 
And we'll keep the proud fact still in mind, | 

That to us, among nations alone free and brave, 
Is the safety of "freedom consigned ! 

Come on ihen, ye tyrants, (your threats we despise) 
And swell the war-trumpet‘s loud strain 5 

In spite of your envy her temples shall rise— 

~ Dare your slaves her high — profane 
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-O Glory { thou shadow, thou sound, far away 

Be thy shouts, and thy trumpets and drams !- 

Thy gore dripping trophies, thy gorgeous array, 
And the pride that from victory comes !_ 

But hail to the hero who breaks from the sleep 
-Of retirement, of friendship and loves; , 

Whose blade, like the light‘ning of heaven, can sw ees 
Yet who sighs for his qillage anid grove ! 


At the ae call of nalire ‘tis glorious to rise, . _ 
When dark tyranny rears his fell | head, : 
Strike a blow that shall sound from the earth to the 
ao eliesee = od , 
Live nobly ! ...or join the great dead! si 
But in peace, when the banners of liberty way “a 
Oh! how sweeter than glory, is love! 
How delicious its joys to the just and the brave, 
«Midst the sports of the village and Staves 


Bit. Wlove sagtrce Aer s cnpnile the mind, 
And the mountain nymph. Liberty ! smile.... 
From these, by the virtues, the graces refin‘d, 
Flow the lover‘s, the hero‘s rich spoil ! : 
Then to glory and love fill the bright social bowls, 
And to woman, dear object of love, 
Let us pledge with our lips....let us pledge with our 
souls, 
(Midst the sports of the village and grove. 
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Stay, O stay, enchanting Vision ! 

Do not, do not from me parts. 3 

No! it could not be delusion, 
For she touch’d my burning heart. 

Oh! ’twas Anna, charming Anna, 
_ Fairest far among the fair, 
Pride of love on silver Banna, = 
- *Twas her streaming cloud of hair. 


*Twas her cheeks in beauty slowing, 
Eyes than freezing stars more bright, 

Lips with fragrant, roses blowing, . 
Burst on my enchanted sight; oe 

* Twas her swelling, snowy ‘bosom, 
Tap’ring neck’s seraphic charms, @ 

Smooth and white as lilly-blossomy, ~~” 
We ere encircled 1 in my arms. . 

Cruel sleep, ah! why forsake me— 
Heav’nly dream, ah! whither fled? 

Oh! return—let nought awake me— 
Come again, angelic maid ! 

Hush’d then, oh ! hush’d’ a evr y ae 
Let me then forever lie ; 

in my arms while close I ‘lac her, 
Let me dream, and dreaming die. J 
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Sweet was my young dream of pleasure 

me the silver Banna’s tide ; ; 

There I found my dearest treasure, 
PER ret vow’d to be my bride ! 

Whilst sauntering in the eve’s sweet twilight, 
Or gazing on the moon’s pale beam, | 

Her hand of living snow, that dear night 
I press:A-—alas't ! ’twas but a dream! 


‘Yet on gy flow’ry banks of Badd, 
At eve. I haste on love’s light wing, 
‘To press the white hand of my Anna— 
To hear the sweet enchantress sing ! 
More plaintive than the turtle’s moaning, 
She charms the moon’s rapt, list?ning beam, 
W ith vows of tenderest passion, ‘owning 
Her young love—ah, ’twas but a dream! 


Thus all my life’s a dream of pleasure, 
Where Banna’s banks are pictur’d fair ; 

The world contains no other treasure, 
For fancy sees my Anna there! 

Then bloom thy flowery banks, O Banna, 
And smoothly glide thy silver stream ; 

Still let me press my blushing Anna, | 
And die—for ah! ‘tis all a dream ! 4 
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depriy‘d of such exquisite bliss. 


Sweet Rose of the Dargle, oh! think of the hour, 
When blushing you plighted your vows in.the bow'r3 
How sweet was your kiss, and how beam‘d your bright 

eye. 
Your chaste bosom swell‘d with the soft heaving sigh ; 3 
When press‘d to my bosom thy bosom. how vain 
~ Seem‘d glory of princes, and wealth of the main; 
I swore by thy beauties and seal‘d with a kiss, 
To die when depriv‘d 01 such exquisite bliss, 


Oh, think how you swore to the contract of love, 
Adown by the runnel that steals through the grove; 
How you hung on my neck, and twenty times ‘oer, 

On my lips set the seal to the contract, and swore ! 
How in sport we destroyéd it, and tore “it in twain, 
For tie pleasure to sign it and seal it again ; 

While the moon, fatal omen of change, ‘Tent her light, 
And the stream‘s fleeting waters, to witness that night? 


Make haste, faithless Rosa, be true to the hour; 
This day, ‘tis a month, since you swore in the bowé 7S 
This day ‘tis a month, since you swore by the rill— 

I go, faithless Rosa, my vows to fulfil. 

In the sight of the moon, by the side of the stream, 

That witness‘d your vows, and that prov‘d them a dream; 

Where you gaye your last kiss, where I heard your last 
sigh, 

Qn my knees I will bless you—forgive you—and die, 
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o! the sirong sweeping blast. 


The mountain was wrapt in a cloud of the ocean, 

The winds raved aloud in the caves of the shore, 

When Hilen. fair «len, in wildest euotion, 
With speed clim‘d tie clufs, "mid the tempesi’s dread 

TOT 3 

On the wide waste of billows, a bark was seen reeling, 
A flag of distress streaming high on the mast, 

The skill of the pilot no longer availing, 
She drove at the will of the strong sweeping blast. 


’Tis Henry, oh! save him! exclaim‘d the fair vision, 
Ye powers of the storm, my poor Henry save ; 
The powers heard her not, for ‘twas fate‘s dread de- 
cision, | 
That doom'd her lov*d sailor to sleep in the wave. 
One shriek sent her spirit to join her lost lover 5 
Now maids in the eve-ning oft see her soft form, 
' On the sea‘s rocky margin she views the clouds ever, 
And shrieks a response to the how! of the storm. 


The American Star—to the same Tune. 


Come, strike the bold anthem, the war-dogs are how- 
ling, | 
Already trey eagerly snuff up their prey ; . 

The red cland of war o’er our forests is scowling, 
Soft peace spreads her wings, and flies weeping away 5 
The infants affrighted, cling close to their mothers, 
The youth grasp their swords, ‘or the combat prepare, 

Whilst beauty weeps fathers,and lovers and brotuers, 
Who rush to display the 1merican Star. 


Come blow the shri!l bugle, the lord drum awaken, 
‘he dread rifle seize, let the cannon deep roar; 
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No heart with pale fear or faint doubtings be shaken, 
No slave‘s hostile foot leave a print on oui siwre 3 
Shall mothers, wives, daughters,and sisters left weep- 
ing. 
Tnsulted iy ruffians, be dragged to despair ? 
O, no !—from his hills the proud eagle comes swoop- 
ing, 4 
And waves to the brave, the American Star. 


The spirits of Washington, Warren, Viontgomery, 
Look down from their clouds with bright aspee’s sereneg 
Come soldiers, a toast and a tear to their memory, . 
Rejoicing, theyll see us as they ence have been. 

To us the high boon by the Gods has been granted, — 
To spread the glad tidings of liberty far; 

Let millions invade us, we’ll meet them undaunted, 
And conquer or die by ti’? American Star. 


Your hands then, dear comrades, round liberty‘s altar 
Dnited, we swear-by the souls of the brave! “ 
Not one from the strong resolution shall faulter 
To live independent, or sink in the grave. 
‘Then, freemen, fillup....lo, the bold banners flying; 
The high bird of liberty streams through the air, 
Beneath him oppression and tyranny dying— 
Success to the beaming American Star. 


ANOTHER, TO THE SAME TUNE—BY._ JOHN BURK. 


, -This strain is intended to represent the great victory gained at 
Clontarf, over the Danes, by Bryan Boroomy, monarch of [reland 5 
who at.the conclusion of the battle, was killed in his tent, at the 


age of78._ 
Thy plains, O Clontarf, are far famed in story, 
For deeds of renown were atchiev’d there of yore ! 
When the sons of green Erin, enshrouded in glory, 
With Scandinave’s blood stain’d the foam of thy shore, 
My mind is oppress’d by the deeds of Boroomy, 
They crowd on my fancy, they strain my rapt sight, 
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‘When the frown of his wrath made the battle more 
gloomy. 
And his car roll’d the flashes and thunder of night! 


The hill of Benheden, the high hills of Wicklow, 
Were crouded with thousands to witness the war ; 

And strong did theix bosoms with joy, with revenge 

low 

As Erin’s proud flag stream’d victorious afar. 

Like clouds from their mountains, they darkly dé- 

scended, 
And pour’d the wild tumult of joy o’er the field ; 
But mute and dejected. their Joy soon is ended— 

Their hero—their father is borne on his shield! 


The white bosom’d maids bending low o’er the bier, 
Wash’d the wounds of their king with the streams of 
their grief, 
Whilst each warrior of Erin lean’d sad on his spear, 
And wept for the fate of their war-laurel’d chief ! 
In the hall on high raise him, ye bards of the green 
isle— 
Sound, sound with your Harp-strings, his fame through 
the throng ; 
At the peals of iis praise, make the ghost of your 
chief smile, — 
From his cloud, pleas’d he lists to the sound of your 
song, 
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ANOTHER, TO THE SAME TUNE—BY DR. MACNEVE 
. It is well known that the Danes were expelled from Ireland, con~ 
_ Sequence of the victory of Clontarf ; that event is made the sub- 
~ ject of the following military’song. An Trish Bard is supposed 
to, sumtmon his countrymen to battle, and in the heat of his en- 
thusiasm, catches a prophetic view of their success, the happy 
effect of national union.—Under the allegory of the Danes, the 
English are meant —* United we stand, divided we fall2? 
Advance, sons of Erin. from ev’ry green valley, 
To rescue our country—the hour is at hand! 
(Clontarf is the field where the valiant shall rally, 
And foreign dominion expel from the land. 
‘Th’ invincible banners "of Liberty streaming, 
To «rin ser lost independence restore, <3 
¥or vain were the hope to see Pappinsss Peaiaita 
*Till foreign usurpers are banish’d our shore. 


In tortures you witness’d our true brothers welter, 
By murders of law saw the patriots fall; 

In flames the poor’s cottage, the babe without shelter, 
Lov’d partners insulted—more mad"ning than all. 

Your pikes soun avenge it, they’re the arms of valour; 
From these shall the minions of tyranny find, 

No wrongs shall resist our high minded endeavour) 
The impulse of Glory and Freedom combin’d. 

At length the fight rages—the ranks are confounded, 
The green flags of Erin “triumphantly wave ; 

And blest be those heroes, their fame long resounded, 
Who bled, independence and freedom to save. 

Since death is so certain, what are a few days more! 
But happy who mark them by deeds of renown ; 

With weaker emotion fond memory strays o’er 
The brave who survive, than the heroes cut down. 


Clontarf’s glorious field was the trophy ofunion, | 
To this pregnant truth it put victory’s seal, 

That rin. distracted by party, was undone, 
But strengthen’d by union, at last did prevail. 

The moment all hands rose, her foes fell or fled, boys, 
And freedom, our birth right by nature’s great laws, 

Independence,place,honor stheir blessings wide spread 
The meed of uniting in Mrin's loy’d cause. [ boys, 
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arms round the waist.of my Ellen. 


Sweet spring time of love, thou art past as a dream £ 
‘When my pleasures flow’d on like a clear rapid stream, 
And the eye of my first love shed mildly its beam, — 

_- The soft azure eye of my Ellen, 

Light hearted § rov’d o’er the mountain and dale, 

WV atch’d the daisy & pink as they bloom’d o’er the vale, 

Caught each sweet and each sound from the wings of 
My arms round the waist of my se { the gale; i 


At the dawn, when it peep from the eye of the east, 
Impatient I hied me, new pleasures to taste 5 
Enraptur’ d, once more | encircled the waist, 
‘Lhe dear, slender waist of my Ellen ! 
On her lips murmar’d vows of ne‘er-dying love— 
Caught their fragrance, more rich ‘pan the orchiged or 
grove, 
Whilst a smile, that the blood of a Hermit ment move, 
Pliay‘d round the sweet mouth of my Ellen. 


My Ellen, thou‘rt gone—thou art gone like a dream 5 
No wore shall I meet thee by Lee‘s winding stream— 
Farewell to ambition, to riches and fame, 

‘Lo me tiey are nought without Ellen! 
Yet whilst I’m despairing, one wish yet remains—: 
Atsovthes my distresses, it softens my pains ; 
Une wish yet, t is lone bleeding | bosom refaitis 

Fis to sleep in the grave with my Ellen, 
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PATRICKS DAY. 
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- Ah! low lies t' y Harp, thou green Isle of the ocean, 
Wy sleep its soft echoes thy mountains among ? 
Where erst it was struck by thy bards with devotion, 


And rung to the deeds of high daring 5 [bers, 
Say, where is the genius that wak’d thy sweet num- 
Wi:ere fled is the science which burn’d in thy song ? 
Shall they ever again leave the caves of their slumbers, 
And once more arouse, in their own living numbers, 
Thy heroes to rush from the hills of their mourning, 
And burst the vile chains of their bloody oppressors, 
On Patrick’s day in the morning? 
[ dreary; 
Long, long hast thou groan’d thro’ the night dark and 
But see from the west sparkles liberty’s star, 
Its ray shall descend on the Shamrock so cheery, 
Your fenii will follow the warning. 
Soon. soon shall thy genius a giant awaken, 
Krom thy halls, newly strung, shail thy Harp ring afar, 
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No more shall thy white bosom’d maids be forsaken, 
Nor thy sons, for his wars by a tyrant, be taken, [ing, 

But youths and gay maidens your green fields adora- 

Shall dance with light hearts o’er thy mountains of 
On Paitrick’s day in the morning. [freedom, 


And yet thou blest Isle, tho’ thy children may wander, 
And through foreign climates disconsolate roam, 

Where the fierce Savage prowls, and foul monsters en- 

‘They meet on this blest day’s returning; [gender, 

Or smil’d on by fortune, or when she is frowning, 
Oh ! all one to them, for they’re thinking of home ; 
| While friendship with true hospitality crowning 

And ~ Sees a in full flowing bowls they are drown. | 


Each ie of their hearts, meanness, slavery, spurn- 
ing, 
Enraptur’d they join and sing Erin ma vourzen; 
Qn Patrick’s day in the morning. 
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Hail Friendship ! dear soother of sorrow, 
Sweet solace of mortals below, 

‘Yhou shield of the heart ’gainst the arrow 
Which fate from ber quiver may throw; 
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i s . 
Misfortune’s rough blast may assail us, 
And all our fond hopes seem to end, — 
But happiness never can fail us, 
When blest with the smiles of a friend. 


When doom’d by hard chance a lone stranger 
Through some foreign climate to roam, 

We despise the fatigue and the danger 
By thinking of friendship and home ; 

Returning. oh! what can delight us, 
As when we transperted unbend 

O’er the full sparkling bowl that invites us, 
Presented by hands of a friend ! 


Then cherish with ardor the treasure, 
- Best gift of the Gods trom above, 
What thrills the rapt soul with such pleasure 
As friendship, when heighten’d by love! 
O, Woman, thou pride of creation ! 
What rapture. together to blend 
Thy love, modest blushing confession, 
Thy love with the heart of a friend! 


ar 


ANOTHER TO THE SAME TUNE. 


‘Vhese lines were composed for the occasion, and sung at an eg- 
ter:ainment given by the citizens of Petersburg, to that gallant band 
of young men, the Petersburg Canada Volunteers, on their return 
from Canada, in the year 1813, after bravely facing the enemy for 
twelve months. 


‘Thrice welcome, brave vot*ries of glory! 
Our hearts glow with friendship’s pure flame, 
Vo bul the young heroes, whom story 
Will wing to the temple of fame ; 
In vain vaunting Britons assail’d you, 
Tn vain rang the wild savage yell— 
‘Nor courage, nor fortitude fail’d you, 
Beneath your bright bayonets they fell. 
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From Canada’s bleak, frozen regions, 
The demon of murder arose ; ae 
Yon Eagle* elar’d fire on his legions, 
And wither’d were Liberty’s foes? 
_ The genius of Britain fied seowling 
_ At sight of the brave Volunteer, oie) 
And back to his wilderness, howling, 
The savage skulk’d, trembling with fear. _ 
The dark waves of Erie, delighted, 
Swelld proud as yon standard* they bore, 
The sight blasted Proctor—affrighted, 
He shrunk in dismay from the shore! _ gs 
In safety, their infants caressing, 
Now mothers invoke from above, i 
On the heads of the youth, heaven’s blessiag, 
W ho sav’d their dear pledges of love. 


The smiles of the fair are a treasure, 
Reward of the brave Volunteers, 
The living receive without measure, 
The dead, they embalm with their tears 3. 
Thrice welcome, then, warriors of glory, 
Gur hearts glow with friendship’s pure flame, 
To greet the young heroes, whom stary - 
Will wing tothe temple of fame. 
* Their Colors, perforated in several places. by the bullets of the 
RAM F. 
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an os witch, And Dermot his own man again. 


When erst T liv’d in Nora’s smile, 
A sinile that hermits might ensnare, iy 
_ Po meet her on the village green, ee 
ET seem’d to tread on naught but air 5 i eae 
When through the mazy dance we flew, 
And every eye flashed fun and glee, 
Tie look, the wink, th’ affected laugh, 


Declared the youths all envied me. Ne 
Mach damsel too. with simpering smile, 
Wich ill conceal’d her jealous pain, ar 


Wisir’d hlooming Norah an old witch, 
And Dermot his own man again. 


Ye envious elves your wish prevails, 
For love's soft fire no longer glows : 

Within my breast—but in its place © 
Indifference claims her cold repose. 

No more shall passion’s s stormy wave, 
Disturb the calm wiich soothes my breast, 

Though beaats’s eyes shoot heayen’s own fire; — 
Indifference still shail be its cuest. 

\nd Norah too. thon haughty maid, 
T thank thee for thy proud disdain, 

Your eyes now fail to raise one throb, 
And Derinot’s his own man again. 


Ah! foolish maid, you’ve lost a heart 
Whose life-pulse beat for you alone 5 bxty 

Can all the gems that india boasts 
Supply tae place of that, when gone? 

O, Gold! to thee all nature bends 5 
Before thee, virtue, honour flies, 

hy fonch can friendship’s bosom chill ¢ 
Ken love’s warm wish beneata ‘thee dies ! 
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‘ButT shall ne’er regret the heart 
Couid barter love for sordi:! gain— 
Henceforth indifference shall be ming, 
~ And Dermot bis own man again. 
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‘That was lively Susan’s way. 


Yonng Sue was sweet as blooming heather, 
‘And bright as morning’s rosy dye, 
She tript the green as light’s a feather, 


But ah! the deuce’ was ity ber eye 3 tage 
Sue would dance and sing and langh aways 
Lark nor mountain Fawn so gay, . 


- Hearts of lovers toss like chaff aways 
That was lively Susau’s way, 


Hearts of lovers toss like chaff away, 
That was lively Susan’s way. , 
Ned was called the bold and witty, 

VW ith Ned no youth in glee could vie, 
He’d court and remp with Poll,, Nell, Hy 
Al! Ned, beware young’ Susan’s eye 5 
‘The girls were all run mad ’bout Neddy, 
Bat Ned would careless dash away, 
For love and fun was always ready— 
Now that was dashing Neddy’s way. 


For love and fun, «ac. : 


He call’d young Sue his life, his jewel, 
And sighing, swore ** Oh! i shall die! 

Can Such a charming maid be cruel ? 
Alas ! the deuce is in your eye $ 

You are the morning-siar of fancy, 
The dewy rose of jocund May— 

Vil ne’er again court Poll or Nancy— 
To lovesweet Susan ’s now my way. 

Jil ne’er court, &c. 
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Paha! Neddy, hush—now don’t be silly, 
Your flattery here ’tis vain to try ; 

‘Uhese coaxing ways are only folly, 
‘You’re not the man to please my eye. 

~ [ hate the men.... VIL never marry, 

But free as air, by night and day, 

Shall sing and dane e, be gay and merry; 
I vow Vl always have my way. 


Shall sing and dance, &c.’ 


Like lily droop’d the dashing Neddy, 
Ah! Sue, how can you see me die 3 
Alas! I fear Vm kill’d already, 
By that wild deuce that’s in your eye s 
1 swear Vil off to blooming Kitty— 
“ Hold, Ned, I think you'd better stay, 
Suppose I take you, just fur pity, 
Aud then we both shall have our way.” 
suppose i take you, xe. 
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vale, [here sleeps my Catherine Ugie. 
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Where weeps the willow o’er the stream, 
Thy silvery stream, O Lucan, 
And sighs as autumn’s evening breeze 
Blows cold upon thy bosom ; 
Beneath thy verdant bank, inlaid 
W ith wild flowers sweetest nosegay, 
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The sweetest flower of all the vale 
There sleeps—my Catherine Ugie. 
How oft, alas! at evening star, — 

We mark’d thy clear face dimple— 

How oft beneath the moon’s bright bean, 
“We mark’d thy waters wimple ¢ 

And whilst her bosom’s dazziing snow 
My glowing cheek did pillow, 

Ah ! what couid match my joys, beneath 
The boar-leaf weeping willow! 


“I drank the music of her tengue— 
Inhaled her balmy kisses ; 

I hung around her ivory neck, 
Dissolved inchastes: blisses 3~ 

But woe is me! that beam of love, 


_The valley’s sweetest nosegay, 


Now sleeps beneath the primrose bank, 
My angel—UCatherine Ugie. 


Accurs’d the fiend, whose ruffian hand 
Did tear that beauteous blossom ; 

Remorse, with scorpion stings ‘corrode 
Aud canker in his bosom! 

Kor me remains the mournful joy, 
W ith wild flowers’ sweetest nosegay, 

+ hen twilight comes, to deck the grave 

Where sleeps my Catherine Ugie! 


And when y -ung spring, the sprouting lawn 
Shall star with amber showers, 

Vili seek the spot at early dawn, 
And plant the sweetest flowers. 

And when they hang their pensive heads 
Beneath the sultry sun's ray, 

My tears shall mike tsem bloom again 
Their sweets round Catherine uzie. 
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Rosa, tender bud of love, 
Gay as op’niag vernal morn, 
Soft as little timid dove, _ 
. Fragrant as the hlossom’d thorn, 
fieund thy polished temples flows, 
Curling black, thy cloudy hair ; 
Cn thy cheek the wild rose glows } 
“Pure thy breath as mountain air ! 
Dearly I those beauties prize, 
Bear the feelings they impart ; 
Dearer still— 
Dearer stili— 
Dearer still thy beaming eyes! 
Fer they speak a feeling heart. 


* Tho’ the gracesall combine, 
’ Paint thee asa Venus fair ; 
Kyes as sun rays bright, and joia 
2 Venus’ form to Juno’s air; 
On your cheek wild roses tiirow, 
Lilies on your tapering neck, 
_ Heave your breast with mountain snow ! 
Th rich dies those beauties deck, 
All the sweets may round you roll x 
Prized.in nature. known to art, 
All can’t bind— 
Allcan’t bind— 
> All can’t bind the lover's soul 
Firmly as a feeling heart. 
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' by yourself. 


“The smartest young lass in our village, was Neily, 
Sure none was so witty aud sprightly as she ; 
Said 1, my sweet blossom, they call me Com Kelly— 
i you'll marry me, love, why Ill marry thee; 
We'll send for the Priest, and he soou wiil make one 
of us, 
Splice and say grace o’er us, bless the dear elf ; 
Let them try to make afterwards two if they can of us, 
No—my dear creature, I swear by yourself. 


? 


A bargain! cried Nell -sol seized the soft hand of ber, 
- =) . . . 3 
Led her up, blusiing like morning im Viay. 
. . . =) 5 . ‘ 
Thinking hereafter I'd have the command oi her 
5. . . ? 
But Spintexi was fuddled— forgot the obey. 
And now my dear jewel, Uli teli you what’s true of us, 
Ere we had finis ed the sweet honey muon. us, 
By the hand of my bedy, Um sure there were two of 
> 
Either at evening, wight, morning or noon. 


Bad luck to old Swillpot: Ul give him enough of it! 
Diub him within a smaiti mech: of fiis tiie! 
~Thaveasielalab, a neat bir of stuff of it, 
Will teaci him obey, when he ties nan and wife! 
_ By the powers, but 1711 tell sim to look what he'll see 
of us— 
If he’ ll untie us, P11 let him alone ; 
Or cise ve sail find there are ove, two, or three of us, 
Not flesh of oue ties, nur bune vi oue bone, 
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Cheer up, my gallant band ! 
Fare thee well, dearnative land ; 
Our pendant waves, the anchor is a-trip ; 
Wor free trade and sailor’s rights, 
The Columbian seaman fights, \ 
And his watchword—don’t surrender the ship, 


* The ship, &c. 


Wide rolls the mountain wave. 
ut it frightens not the brave. 
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‘With joyous hearts, the cable we will slip 3 : 
When the beasting foe appears, & 
Each brave Tar his comrade cheers, 

And his watchword—don’t surrender the ship, 


The-ship, ac. 


_A-sail! the Boatswain cries— 
Her proud pendant sweeps the skies 3 
Perhaps her waving honors we may clip ! 
Our brave Captain draws his sword, 
Whilst we echo to the word, 
Gallant lads! oh, don’t surrender the ship, 


The ship, &c. 


'N ow o’er the affrighted deep, 
How the glowing hullets sweep— 

We have got the daring vaunters on the hip ! 
Though their colors nailed so fast, 
Floated proudly on the mast, 

Yet full gladly they surrender’d their ship 


Their ship, sc c 


The free born seaman knows 
How to spare his fallen foes, 
And cheer their souls wit!: friendship’s noble gripe, 
For free trade and sailors’ rights 
1s the boon for which he fizhts, 
And his. watchword—don’t surrender the ship, 
The ship, &c. 


» Now to our native shore, 
Safe arrived my lads, once more, 
Fall bumpers raise to.every lip, 
To the memory of the brave, 
Who now sleep beneath the wave, 
Who conld die—but ne’er surrender the ship, 


The ship, &c. 
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Rouse, men of Columbia, the echoes of war, 
Ring loud through your forests—the insulting foe dare 
Your warriors to combat! haste—tcach the vile slaves 
He dies, who the sons of America braves!’ 

The Sage o’er your destinies, high, who presides, 
The helm, through the storm, with firm energy guides ; 
Tho’ mild is his soul as the breezes of spring— 

‘Tho’ he mourn for the mis’ries which madding wars bring, 
Yet boldly for freedom the gauntlet he hurl’d, 

And dar’d the proud navy that lords o° er the ‘world ; 
Reuse ! on, to the combat—ohey. his wise voice 3 

‘Phe brave in the rough front of danger rejoice. 


Shall nations who droop under tyranny, s rod, 
Who. tremblingly bend to th*oppres sor’s proud ned : 
ShallS Spaniards, Gauls, Russians, their banners display 
‘Their country’s behest when in danger obey; 
Rush eager to where their invader appears, 
And breast the intruders upoa the fronticrs: 
And shall not the free born American fly 
To his bold Eagle standard, and—cunquer or die ? 
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Yes, yes, like a giant refreshed, he will rise, 

Raise the fane of his country aloft to the skies— 

Save children, wives, mothers, protect the green sod 
W iere his ancestors’ bones are—and house of his God. 


The above song was composed during the last war, when some of 
the state governments endeavored to prevent the militia frem meet- 
ipg the enemy. 
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sighs S something more—The ‘Joye nae of charming 


"Nhe eager youth, at manhood’s dawn, 
‘Transported beyond measure, 
Inraptures tastes of every joy, 
And quaits the stream of pleasure ; 
Though borne on wings of hope elate, 
Tn ardent fancy vauating 
And every moment yields delight, 
Feels something still is wanting. 
Though fortane wings his prosperous flight 
To honours, wealib and glory— 
Presents nim to the admiring world, 
‘The favorite son of story— 
And fame’s loud trump resounds his name, 
For bravery ’gainst the foe-man, 
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Yesrelb he sighs for something more— 
The love of charming woman! 


This adds a zest to every joy, 
Excites sweetest emotion ; 

“tt steels the sailor’s heart to brave 
The dangers of the ocean! 

Without it, on the conqueror’s brow 
The laurel wreath would wither— 

Unless it point the aims of man, 
Success weighs as a feather : ! 

Who ne’er aspir’d to woman’s love, 
To noble deeds a stranger, 

Shall ne’er the’steep of virtue top, 
Nor dare the front of danger ! 

Oh! when its talismanic charm 
Steals on the thrilling bosom, 

The rays of Heaven beam on the soul, 
The wildest desarts blossom. 
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POETRY BY JOHN BURKE. 


Ah! sad and dreary was the hour, 


» And joyless each succeeding morn. 


Since lur’d by gold’s accursed power, 
Thy love was changed to scorn— 

Then all the visions of my yonth, 
By fancy rob’d, and warm’d by love, 

Fled with thy constancy and truth, 
Mere webs which phrenzy wove. 


_ Ab! did you know how dire the blow, 

Ah! could you see how bleeds my heart, 

Compassion’s tear, bright honour’s glow, 
Would haste to ease its smart; 

Then wou!d I see thine eye’s meek beam 
With dove-like softness bent on me, 

And then alas! Vd strive to dream 
Of dove-like constancy. 
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Yes, one soft glance of thy dear eye 

Would make my anguish’d thoughts a dream—= 
Make all my joys reality, 

Such magic’s in its beam ; . 
Ob! then, restrain thy cold disdain, 

And wear thy own sweet dimpling smile, 
Afford a glimpse of Heaven again! — 

My anguish to beguile. 
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| Me's warm stream, ag wings the bursting sigh. — 
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“This fault’ring tongue will ne’er betray 
My. bosom’s secr ret fear : 

The trembling accents die away 
Before they reach thy ear ; 

Beneath thy piercing azure beam, 
Dim aud dejected falls my eye! 

Fear freezes fast my life’s warm stream, 
And wings the bursting sigh. 


But ah ! what need of words to thee! 
Do not these tokens speak ? 
‘The wasting form, the hollow eye, 
The tear- wash?d, pallid cheek! 
Ah! Mary, will not these suffice ? 
Then watch my fev’rish smother’d sigh, 
This heart that lov’d thee, feel how. cold ! : 
Come—see thy lover die. 


ANOTHER TO THE SAME TUNE——BY THE SAME. 


Adieu, adieu, Eliza dear, 
An aching, sad adieu ! f 
No more thy angel form shall cheer 
These eyes that doat on you! 
Yet in my heart thy form shall live, 
And mem’ry still delight to trace, 
its cureless anguish to relieve, 
The beauties of thy face. 
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The dew drop on the budding rose 
Is the tear trembling mm thine eye 5 
‘The ray serene with which it glows, 
is the smile glist’ning in thine eye ; 
Now with the zephyr- breath of love, 
Ob ! let me brush that drop away— 
No, let it rather trembling move, 
And glisten in thine eye’s pure ray, 
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The costly pledge of Mary’s love, 
Brigit gem, is dearer far to me, 

Than ail the drops that deck the grove, 
Than ev’ry pearl beneati the sea — 

The sigh, that speaks thy soft alarms, 
Is sweeter than Arabia’s gale— 

Oh! let me shield thee in my arms, 
And all its balmy sweets inhale! 


The sigh that heaves that breast of snow, 
Starts the warm tear inte mine eye— 
Unr tears thus ever, ever flow, 
Thus only may we ever sigh! 
Then ail our days one round shall be 
Of laughing tears, of happy sighs, 
And we conitmne still to see 
Our blisses in each other’s eyes.. 
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PUR hes POETRY BY. JOHN BURK: 


Jiddressed to Miss F.——a beatiful waans ae of Richmond, 4, Feo ’ 
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I saw thee first a rose-bud grow, 
Just sprouted from thy parent tree; 

1 saw thee next a rose-bud, glow " 
With blush of sweet simplicity. 


I came again, and thou wast blown 
In beauty’s richest mujesty ; 

But though the rose mature had Srowny.. 
I found the bud simplicity. 


Q, long in health and beauty glow, 
An houor to tlry parent tree, 
_ And winkst your blushing roses blow, 
Oh! Keep the bud siinplicity., 
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Despair in her wild eye, a daughter of Erin 
Appear’d on the cliffs of the bleak rocky shore, 
And loose to the blast stream‘d her dark waving ringlets, 
- Whilst heedless she gaz’d on the dread surges roar ; 
Loud, wild, rung her harp, in sad tones of "despairing, 
The time past away with the present comparing, 
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Th Heating tones deepest sorrow declaring, 
She anng: ‘Erin’s woes—and her Emmet no more. 
‘ me, 
AO: Erin, my country. your elory’ s departed, 
¥For tyrants and traitors have stabb’d thy heart’s cove; 
_ Thy children have lav’d in the stream of afiliction, 
Thy patriots have flea, or lie stretch’d in their gore; . 
Ruthless raffians now prowl through thy hamlets 
forsaken, 
- From pale, hungry orphans. their last morsel’s taken, 
—'Yhe screams of thy females no pity awaken— 


S 


Ales! my poor any, thy Emmet’s no more. 


Though brave was his spirit, yet valid as the Bramin, 
His heart bled ir anguish the wrongs of the poor, 
~ To ease their Bard suff’rings he brav’d evry danger, 
The vengeance of tyrants undauntedly bore 3 

Before him the proud titl’d villains in power, 

‘Though ermin’d, were mark’d “neath his genius te 

~coyers: 

Botah! ke is eone—he has fallen a young flower, 

They murder’d my Emmet—wy Emmet’s no more. 
; », 





_ Nore.—The lamented [rish patriot, Robert Emmet, was afii- 
anced to a daughter of the celebrated orator Curran- After his un- 
timely fate, she lang guished ineonsolable, and soon followed him te 
the grave. - 
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pores 


light the morning ave Gi pleasnre’s wings Vga 


Gas eae de Beads 


ly iiew, fo meet my epee Nancy ! 








What fairy scenes before me ran, 

, When nature first proclaimed me mat 
And love’s soft touches just begar 

‘To warm iny youthful fancy ! i 
What endless bliss before me crew 
When brushing light. the morning dew, 
“Gn pleasure’s wings TL gaily flew. 

‘To meet my blooming Nancy !. 
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AMI naiure’s ways: were new to me, ’ 
a“ My mind from ev'ry care was ire, ae 
- ~ Soft music breath’d from ev'ry tree, 
"Po charm th’ enraptur’d fancy ; 

The sweetest flowers that scent the gale, 

_- The blushing rose and lilly pale, 
‘With all their glowing tints, would fail 
"To paint my charming Nancy. 


re how short our pleasures last 5 
“Just seen to day ; to-morrow past! 
Some with’ring, some destroying blast, 
‘Lo ruin gives the fancy :— 
No ray of hope around appears : : 
The maid I lov’d no longer cheers, 
"The gloom of death all nature wears— . 
mab false was lovely Nancy. 
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How sweet on the mountain, where heath bells are clow- 
ing 


; => 
To wander and list to the busy wild bees, 
Or stray through the groves when the wild flowers are 
blowing, =~ ; oo " 
And catch the rich odours that float on the breeze ! 
Though sweet be the breeze frem the hosom of ruses, 
Enchanting the kum of wild bees on the bill, 
@h! Mary, my Mary, far sweeter than these is, 
Far purer than dew gems that shine o’er the rill, 


Oh! Mary, my Mary, &c. 


bee 
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‘Nor the glow of the pink, nor the snow of the lilly 
Can match her soft cheek—o!:! the beam of her eyes ! 
When she flies on the wings of a sy Iph thro’ the palky 
To giad the poor cottage. where misery lies! 
O dauel :ter of beauty, compassion’s fair blossom, 
Can] pity, soft pity, alone thy heart move ? 
Ob, come and repose thy young cares in my besom, 
Wi cherish them there ’till they bloom inte love. : 


Gh, come.and repose, SGe 
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cask. y the aid of the ily Seseita rose, 
To paint the soft. mautling hue of thy cheek; 
No flowret so sweet in the valley that wild blows, 
Can match the rich tints of thy bosom and neck 5 
Nor heath- -bell,. nor pink, on valley or mountain, 
Though frolic they winnow their sweets in the gale, 
Can match thy lip’s perfume, thou rich flowing fountain 
Of all that’s divine, my own ‘Kate of vont aile, 
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In Galarstr more brieh than the hues of ihe rainbows. 
Warm fancy has pictured thee true on my heart 3 

There, blossoms more sweet than the lilly or pink blow, 
For there thy sweet kisses their odours impart. 

In my heart, then, forever, ch! blossom forever, 
*Tis thy own there out breaths ey ery sweet ofthe 
: grove 5 

Tis thy dynciataat *tis the whole of my treasure, 

Yet *tis rich! for ‘tis s fall of By Katy and love. 


Let’s haste, mee 8 my K “abe, to the oreen at an 1 valley 
Where the hare-bell and cow- slip are wooing:the 
j breeze, 
And their eyes listen bright with the tears of the val, 
ley, 
And their blossoms resound with the hum of Ww ald 
hees : 
Flow thy. beauties will'a awe the vain pride of their blos- 
~ som, 
T see them with envy. pine. languish and die ; . 
Bat pitying, thou’lt place the poor things in thy ‘Yesou 
And restore them te life with that tear in thine eye. 
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“e Is heard the war aes with the can as loud | roars 5 
sige ‘Phe tyraut of Britain again become frantic, 
.r -Jusidious, approaches your peaceable shore— 


ei. him boast his proud, navy, and brag of its faiiaers 
lis Vincents, his Duncans, his Nelsons—what then ? 
Let them come, they will find us—but not in our ys 
" iM ar aebers,. ft! c dk ue 
We'll ieavh them our hamours—the hamours of men. 
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; 7 They may steal en the Toe nnsuspicious & o plunder, 
~ And take, just in friendship, his ships and his stares, 
Kill some women and children, to make the. W ‘orld wo 


. e- der! ; ; 
Fr _ Perhaps tuey’ll come hers, the same tune — sm 
_ Phey may send us a posey of owieey scented Roszs, | 
To lull our keen senses again and again— 
Their sweets will not take with our true Yankey OSes, | 
whey wey think us W omen—they’Il Jind. w ue men. — 





eR 
'.» Then raise " geadgnz’ banners and hark them ange” 
Who'd shrink from the contest in liberty’s cause? 
We dread not their threats, and despise their alliances 
. For J efferson’ s wisdom dispenses our laws 5° 
Rouse, rouse to the combat, each man seize his rifle, | 
-. "The sword be the weapon instead of tie pens te 
They shall learn how hereafter with freemen to trifie,- - 
w el} touch them a straim to the humours of mens 
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sail, Or spread her canyas to the gale; But she 
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boats! Great Dacres then, a son of fame, From the 
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af - ier game, With desp’rate resolution ; Now 





{ ‘ 
Great ocean’s queen, by pride inspired, 
To mighty deeds of fame aspired, 
In deathful rage, by vengeance fired, 
Proclaim’d in bold game-cock notes, 
That not a bark should hoist a sail, 
Or spread her canvas to the gaie, 
But she would advertise for sale, 
And eke the Yankee cock boats ! 
Great Dacres then, a son of fame, 
From the fast anchor’d Island came, 
Keen/as the huntsman after game, — 


oe AG fir built frigate 1?” loud ie cries, Beth ne 


~ Now British tars, would you be wise, 
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With desp’rate resolution 5 A ee oe 
Now bounding gaily o’er the ‘deep, ae ae 
Behold the boasting hero sweep— a 
One day, ah! ha! he gota peep 

mp rhe, old Constitution. ee athe oe a 





Vis 


& Come bear a tiand my hearty boys, . eae 


; ‘Stand by, prepared to man the prize, 


We'll douse their’striped bunting? 


_ The Lion growl’d, and all was bash'd,. phere! i 


"The red cross drooping, faintly blush’ ds 
“Three cheers my lads—the game is flush’d— 
~ We'll have'a noble hunting 1”? 


But Hull, the brave is drawing. nigh; eae al 
Britannia’s, genius heaves a sigh; sy) a # is, 
A tear scems trembling in her eye, 7 ++ 


P i) tending dissolution. 


The spell that bound the world, is SOnep 
-And Britain sees her setting SURG Ao ae 
- And weeps. her hard- -earn’d laurels, wou a By 


By the old Constitution. v 


BY 


And let an honest friend advises ve 
A fir built frigate ne’er despise, > 
She deals i in bitter soliintes ; ae 
And she is mann’d with spunky lads, 

W ho take example from their dads, — 

And drive. home tight their cannon wads, 
“And sport tlieir Yankee notions: > 

Go back and tell mad Johnay Bail, 

No more to play the vaunting fool, pane 

Bat.go a little more to school,’ 8s 
And form the resolution— 

To stayat homes repeat-his prayers, _ 

And sell his mouse- -traps; crockery wares, 

Dress a la mode his old. grey hairs, 2. 
And mend is Constitution, ee 
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weak, alas the pangs they shew, W bi which our 
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‘hearts are dies 
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The-tears that} burn on every cheek 
And gush from every eye, 
The trembling lips that cannot speak 
W hat prompts the heaving sigh, 
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_ Though strong they mark our gricf oa ae 


For those who'll ne’er return, © 
How weak alas! the pangs they shew, 
_, With which our hearts are torn.. 


 €e youthful sons‘oP Brit weeny . 


Oh! yes, let tears be shed, * 


Your two loved Chiefs in silent pains cee 


Rest with the mighty-dead 3 6 ry 
Go hang your harps on willow frees, sie: gl 
When night her shadows wings, 
Some sylph or fairy in the breeze, ~~ 

RS lightly touch the strings. es i oe 


Now sit ike the sounding harps. dott. 
And sweep the chords along, 

Their ghost delighted, from their cloud, 
Shall hear the - patriot song, 


Erewhile which fired their a with pridg, “ 


The song of liberty, 
And toss’d 1 the echoes far and wide, ; 
Let Erin’s sons be free: 


Now sooth with strains of ciher days, | 
Which die upon the ear; 

And now with wild, iiclkOtis lays 
‘Phat warriors love to hear, 


-Borue’s bold.harp shall still be let 


(While tyrant’s bend the knee) 
And boldly swept by many a bard, 
King, Krin, Gramachree. 
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Tn beanty. comes the laughing spring, - anh 

Clad in young budding blossoms ; ; vee 
Brushing the banks on flowery wing 

The forests ope their bosoms, Ba 
Near Powhatan’s sweet stream she roves; ° ) 

And showers her glowing treasure, 

_ Awakes the young and smiling loves. 

To happiness and pleasure. 


The lowly modest Ivy bush 
Profuse her mantle spreads 5 

The gaudy Peach trees gaily blush; 
And toss their-rosy heads; __ 

The Dog tree flaunts her snowy flowers, 
The fragrant Laurel, Rose gay — 

With balmy sweets perfume the bowers,» 
And swell the charming hosegay. 


‘The sprightly mock-bird tnnes his throat 
Tn wild melodious strains 5 

How sweet the whip-poor-will’s lone note, 
Of his lost mate complains ! 

The Kobin pours his love- fraught song, 
His coy companion wooing 

The Ring-dove, waving Wouiks AMONG, - 
tn wood notes wild is cooing. 


Two hundred rolling years have fled 
Since o’er these green banks straying; 
“Wosseen tlie generous* Indian maid 
“W ith her companions playing— 
Ye fair, the noble path pursue, | 
Which she has walk’d before you 3. 
Like ber, humane, be kind and trae, 
And lovers must adore you. 


—- 
* Pocahontas, the emperor Powhatan’s daughter, by whose humanity and kind» 
ness Capta in Smith and the first English colonists were several times saved from 
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PUB CAPTIVATING YOUTH 


In imitation of the German Watchman‘s Sone. 
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~ How widely night her shadows 
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flings, O’er forest, mountain, bilowy deep! Ten 


thousand worlds ride on her wings, And through 
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the gloom majestic sweep. 
10 0° Clack, 
How widely night her shadows flings, 
O’er forest, mountain, billowy deep ! 
Ten thousand worlds ride on her Wings, 
And through the gloom majestic sweep. 
41 0 Clock. 
As when the gaudy flowers of May, 
Along the verdant meadows blow, 
So seem the sparkling gems that play, 
And through the lofty concave glow. 
12 0’ Clock. 
Vis cold—on tiptoe silence stands, 
No tread of foot the silence breaks ; 
But strong as fate’s embattled bands, 
The eye of God forever wakes. 
1 9’ Clock. 
Hark! hark! ’tis one—one solemn sound 
Another day to man is given ; 
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So God’s last trumpet will resound 
To burst the grave, and call to Heavens 
Bod Chek. th | er 3 

‘Twice winged the morning hours have fled; 
Although ber beauties don’t appear, a 
But by the God of nature led, 
She blushing comes our souls to cheer, 
§ of Clock. ly cay a RGSS ake ah 
Dread horrors stalk’d amid the shades 
Thrice tolls the clockamidthe gloom; —~ 
' Bright hope our visions sweet peryades== _ 
Fear flies—and phantoms seek the tomb. 
4of Clock. : “ 

The Cock’s loud Clarion greets the mory, 
Which soen shall come, young, rosy, gay, ~ 

While industry, with plenty’s horn, 

Awakes to bless the bounteous day. 
8 0 Clock. ! “f 
Since midnight drear hath past away, 
Five hours the faithful watchman trod | 

His weary rounds—Lo! cheerful day |e 
Be just, O man, and trust in God: 
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distress’d, Presents the happy moments gone, T 0 
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/ Although the. crimson Srrentl eS 


Scarce creeps. my heart along, 
Yet still with agonizing three,» 
“Lt wreathes with feelings’ strong 5 es 

For busy me:n’ry, a always prone 


_ ‘To torture the distress’d, 


ene the happy 1 motrients gone, ‘ 
Loa ring my Wedie ae ne Meer) 


wh 


on! | how can IL the morn fal seb P. 
‘ T see the vision still, 


When Anna’s syiph like form I met. 
Light tipping o’er the hill’). 4) 


The blushing blossoms of the grove 
vs ere not so fair as'she! ~ % 
Oh! then she breath’d her tr embling ibe 


Beneath the hawthorn tree. 


Ah, me! forever gone the days 
3 


‘The happy spring oi life, 


. When L could on her beauties gaze 


And bless my love, my wife! 
T hen if'a passing cloud of care 
‘Along my "brows would stray, - 
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How tenderly. my sitief she’d share, 
git And witch the shades away. 
~My little smiling Ellen too, 
With all her budding charms ; 
Oh ! had insatiate death spared you 
‘\'Po cheer my widow’d arms; . 
But “twill not be—the days are past. 
No—never to return ; f 
Alone I bear misfortune’s blast, 
And weep around their urn, 
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; Onward to the gap of danger, Where the Spartan 
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the coward first who flies. 





Hark ! it is the battle’s thunder 
' Echoes from the hills of fame 3. 
‘Slavery’s chains are rent asunder, 
_ Greeks the prize of freedom claim : 
See yon banners proudly waving! 
Float majestick on the gale, 
__ .. Moslem to the onset braving, 
See the crescent waning pale! 
_Sparta’s sons, ye pride of story, 2 
_ Drop your mantles on the brave ; 
Shout Thermopyle and glory, 
Vict’ry, Freedom, or the Grave, 
Onward to the.gap of danger, 
Where the Spartan hero lies, 
Foot to foot against the stranger, 
Die the coward first who flies. 


_. Shall the land of Homer languish, 
By the feet of tyrants-trod ? 
Shall her daughters steep’d in anguish, 
__. Raise im vain their plaints to God ? 
No—though sordid calculations 
May arrest the christian glaive, 
Greece, put not thy faith in nations, 
~ Phy own sword alone can save. ; 
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Form the phalanx deep and steadys 
Think upon the days of yore, . 

W hen your fathers, bold and ready, 
~The proud Persian’s laurels tore!, 7 

»__ Then thy fields, where seience ‘flourish’d, ce 

Ne’er again. shall tyrants tread, ‘a 

Freedom in thy bosom nourish’d, | : 
Barb’ rous hordes or. fall’n, or fled. 
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mingle with her dream. 


Come thou sprite from mountain airy, 


Leave thy haunts on hillocks green} 
Come, and see my lovely Mary, 
Little cunning fairy queen ; 
‘Sleeping in yon rosy bower, 
Near that busy babbling stream, — 
Fly swiftly, seize the lucky hour, 
Gently mingle with her dream. 


r 


And should it be a dream of love, 
A blushing rose-leaf straight prepare, 
And with a feather from the dove 
Oh! write the charming vision there 5 


Then keep it in your bosom warm, | 


To me on rapid pinions move $ 


Prest to my heart, 1’ll wear the okidileg 


And it shall be my charé-of love. 
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On bleak Benhedden’s frowning steep, 
All clad in green, a female form 
Appear’d, as waking from a sleep, 
To raise her head amid the storm ; 
Like one she seemed of hope bereav’d, 


_ Loose waved her streaming, cloudy hair, 


~ Her snowy bosom deeply heav’d; 
Wer features wore the gloom of care; 
A half strung Harp beside her ly 
Ww hich to the gale responsive rung 
Bright flash’d her eye a fiery ray; 
ia thus green Krin’s genius sung. 


Ah! who hath torn the blooming bays 
Which waved so graceful on thy brow ? 
The Harp sung deeds of other days, 
Wil fated Isle, where are they now ? 
From yonder hills the brave descend, 
Borombethe daring phalanx guides, 
Loud cries of death the welkin rend 


_ As through the stately ranks he rides ; 


The sons of Scandanavia came, 
Fierce as their stormy wintry waves ; 
_ They came for plunder and for fame— 
In yon fam’d field they found their graves, 


Play’d o’er her face a smile af pride, 


- A brighter fire shot from her eye, 


Still hope, my sons, enrapt she cried, 
For Erin’s fame shall never die. 

Behold and hail yon patriot band, 
That firm the threats of tyrants braves 

Like Erin’s rocks the heroes stand, 
Which dash to foam th’ assaulting waves, 


“See page 4 for the Tune. 
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_ Let Union, Union, be the word, 
Three* on one stalk, united strong, 


Draw, for the Harp. the flaming sword .y ss & 
And dare the pay to do you wrong. > 


* The three prominent cokesone of Ireland, like the Gives apes of 


the Shamrock, should be united, that the people may not afford their 
enemies an opportunity to divide and govern them. 
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Tue admirers of Irish music, are Peeired for this beautiful Pain) & 
to an anecdote in CaroLan’s life, related in Walker’s Historica! Me= 


moirs of the Irish Bards —A disease; contracted from intemp-rance, 


he was assured by his physicians, would scon put an end. to his mor- 
tal.career, unless he would refrain from-his usual habits. He seri- 
ously resolved, but with reluctance, ne ver again to taste the (to him) 
delicious cup. _ While under this severe prohibition, he walked, or 
rather wandered about like adreamer; his usual gaiety forsook him— 


No sallies of a lively imagination escaped him—every moment was 


marked with a dejection of spirits, approaching to the deepest me- 
lanch !y—-His favorite harp lay neglected and unstrung. Passing 
one day. by a grecer’s shop, he stepped in, undetermined whether he 
should abide by his late resolution, or yield to the impulse which he 
felt at the moment. ‘* Well, my dear friend,” cried he to the young 
man behind the compter, ‘* you see 1am a man of constancy —for six 
long weeks I ‘have refrained from whiskey ; was there ever so great 


an instance of self denial? but a thought strikes me, and surely you 


will not be cruel enough to refuse one gratification which F shal! ear- 
nestly solicit. Bring hither a measure of my liquor, which I shail 
smell to, but not taste.” He was indulged on that condition, and no 
sooner did the fames ascend to his brain, than every latent spark 
within him was rekindled. His countenance glowed with an unusual 
brightness ;_ and the soliloquy which he repeated over the cup, was 
the effusions of a heart newly animated, and the ramblings of a peni- 
us, which a Sterne would have pursued with raptures of delight—He 
quaffed the forbidden bowl until his spirits were exhilirated, and his 
mind had fully resumed iss former tone. He immediately commen= 
ced, and composed the Receipt for dtinking Whiskey. . 
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But ‘ites e’er saw thy beauties © 
And could from thee depart ?” 
Bewitching Evelina, , 


ay 


' Ts there a pang fimecre 
*Mong man’s severest woes, ak 
(And many, draughts are bitter 
With which his cup o’erflows) 
Can match the anguish’d base 
The agonizing smarty 
“When lost the maid he aicital piss 


he The life-pulse of his heart? 


What fairy fanties rapt me, 
While. oft, entranced, I hung ») 
On words of love’s enchatitment, © 
Breath’d softly from thy tongue! - 
Now waste and drear the Drospealy, 
And deep corrodes the dart. |. 
Thrown by fair Kvelina— 
It rankles in my heart, 
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With hearts Say § ; Whilst freemen re-echoed the 
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‘When proud Rome of old, her dread Eagle unfurl’, 
O’er the prostrated nations around, 
She decreed—from their thrones, trembling g tyrants were 
hurl’d, 
Whilst freemen re- echoed the sound, 
; With lieatic gay: 
W hilst freemen re- echoed the sennd. 
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Davy POWER 


BY CAROLAN. 
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IP DMB CAT HAD CORD. 
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of wine, And youth, whose sanguine fancy plays 
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where fairies rove, lay cry, enraptured, where’s the 
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The sage “philosopher, may talk of truth divine, 
The Baccianalian gay may sing the power of wine, 


- And youth, whose sanguine fancy plays where fairies 


rove 
May cry, enraptured, lew s the power can caustic ee 
That power alone, O, gold, is thine, for at thy will, 
oo shrinks,wine dies, love flies, e’en patriots’ tongues 
: [are still. 


Thy baneful touch the soul can turn to purpose dire, 


And mercy’s bosom mild, convulse with passion’s fire ; 
Thy breath can blast the fairest flower in love’s s parterre, 
Make wither’d trembling age seem young, give youth 
grey hair ; 
Resume, O, earth, thy cruel gift, the source of x eS, 
Then on the glittering ‘mischief, let thy bosom ciese. 


Basins blush’d in nature’s arms—a bud of May, 

Fairer than ever poet saw through fancy’s ray ; 

Site mi hisper’d love—oh ! could L doubt from lips se 
[sweet, 

Hor | heart seem’d the abode of truth without deceit ; 

Alas! the insidious tempter came, she grasp’d the prize, 

Took gold for love, ah! foolish maid, thy lover dies. 
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MY LODGING 15 ON THE 
COLD GROUND, — 
ADDRESSED TO THE BLANDFORD LODGE. he 


[FoR THE TUNE, SEE PAGE 49. } 


W hen God, the dark womb of confusion explor'd, 

And order from chaos first drew, 

*Mong the gifis unto man which profusely he pour’d, 
One was sweeter than morn’s honey dew 3 s 

What this gift was, alas! buta few understand, 
Pho’ it came from the grand lodge above 3 

Free masons alone, who the secret command, 
Nam’d it friendship and brotherly love. 


Oh, think when misfortune ie wither’d the heart, 
How cheering a brother to find ; 

What rapture the voice of a friend can impart, 
To the drooping, disconsolate mind! 

The hand grasp’d in friendship diffuses a charm, 
Can smooth the deep furrows of care ; 

Can fate’s stern decree of its terrors disarm, 
And banish the gloom of despair. 


How blind must that wretch be, who’d quench the brighit 
flame, 

Which the free mason’s bosom illumes, 
No lips shall be open’d to blazon his fame,  — 

His name shall descend to the tombs. 
H’en he who at Ephesus fir’d Dian’s fane, 

2Mong mortais his mem’ry to s: ave, 

Succeeded-—but that man shall labour itt vain 

To rescue 42s name from the grave. 


Then whatever fortune’s reserved for me, 
Through whatever region L rove, 

My heart still my friend’s “and my brethren’s shall he, 
My motto be brotherly love : 
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_ Whether water or wine sparkles bright on my board, 

. My sentiment ever shall be, 

Wo the craft by the cable of friendship fast moor’d, 
And the old Blandford Lodge, number three; 
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POETRY BY JOHN BURK. 
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Come, Mary, let us a to- night, Ww ho loves 
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The crimson blush, the stealing sigh, Declare meé 
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Mary, Death alone can ever part Me from my faith- 
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Come, Mary, let us try to-night, 
Who loves the most sincerely, 

Pll say thou art my soul’s delight, 
Say thou wilt love me dearly. 

Thou dost not speak, but yet thine eye, 
That beams with modest pleasure, 

The crimson blush, the stealing sigh, 
Declare me thine forever; 


Oh! my Mary, my modest, blushing Mary, 
Death alone can ever part me from my faithful Mary. 


Thy speaking eyes more sense impart 
Than words, howe’er so witty; 

Words oft betray the honest heart, 
That glows with love and pity; 

Then say again with that soft sigh, 
No fates our loves can sever; 


th 
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And tell me with that tell-tale eye, 
Pin thine—Il’'m thine forever. 


Oh! my Mary, &c. 


Our eyes can speak a thousand things, 
Too soft for tongues to talk of; ' 
More sweet than youthful poet sings, 
Or lovely maid e’er thought of; 
But if our eyes should fail to move 

Our hearts to love’s dear blisses, 
We'll close the conversation, love, 
With friendship’s parting kisses, ~ 


Ohtmy Mary, &e.. 
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thin mist away; For Susan, screen’d by love’s soft 
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wings, Away thy boasted a 33 


Srrove spirit of the glist’ning ore, 
Which can excite the battle’s rear, 
‘Or bid its iron voice be still— 

Who rul’st the world of man at will, 
Behold! for once thy powerful sway, 
Has vanish’d like thin mist away; 
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or Susan, screen’d by love’s soft wings, 
Away thy boasted influence flings. 
Presuming wealth, with haughty mien, o 
Assay’d young Susan’s heart to gain; 

But Susan’s love could not be sold, 

Nor bought for banks of tempting gold; 

For she dispis’d the venal tribe, 

W how power or sordid wealth could bribe— 
To one alone her heart was true; os 
Ifenry, that heart she gave to you. 


Henry nor boasted noble birth, 

Nor wealth—the world allow’d him worth; 
Mild as the gentle breeze of spring, 

But daring as the Kagte’s wing; 

Honor and truth sat on his brow, 

To Susan he had pledg’d his vow— 

‘Their hearts are bound in silken bands, 
And loye, not gold, unites their hands. 
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THE LAMENTATION OF . 
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The face of woe shall ne’er be mine, ‘Cho’ 
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THE tts of woe shall ne’er be mine, 


Though life’s dark storms around me blow; 


way from me the word repine, 
My soul its influence shall not know. 
My days of early youth were BAY, Ay 
Each passing scene gave new delight; 
Like fleeting deezina they fled aw 
Met whisper’d. still, i is, is right. 
But soon the world’s wide stage E trod, 
And mingl’d with the bustling crew, 
Who anxious watch’d the rich man’s nod, 
And from his smiles importance drew; 
_ Disgusted with the grov’ling clan, 
Rejoic’d 1 sped my eager flight, 
‘to mark the various ways of man, 
And found—*whatever is, is right.” 


I touch’d at Cupid’s fairy land— 
I lov’d—I woo’d and won a maid, 
Sweet as a rose, as zephyr bland, 
Tn smiles and innocence array’ ; 
But she forgot her plighted vow, 
And blasted were my prospects brights 
Though keen the pang, f can’t tell how, 
XL thought ‘whatever is, is right.” 
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snow, I’ve toasted sweet Mary, with eye of light 
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V’ve sung of the maid with the bosom of snow, 

Wve toasted sweet Mary, with eye of light blue; 

Lovely fan, in whose dimples the wild roses blow, 
And Susan. whose mouth breathes the freshness of dew: 

But new beauties arise to my joy-raptured sight, 
From the melting black eye and the ringlet of jet, 

In the thoughts of the day, in the dreams of the night, 
Z languish, I die for sweet Fan the Brunette. 


The bloom of the peach is the hue on her cheek, 
The plume of the raven the gloss of her hair; 

The cherry’s deep red and the wild plumb, are weak 
To paint her lip’s blush; Oh! her sweet modest air! 

W hat lilly or cow slip that droops o’er the vale, 
When lowly their beauties are bent by the dew. 

W ben timid, they bare their swect breasts to the g gale. 
Can match, my sweet Fanny, their graces with you? 
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? “When fair Isabella would join the gay throng, 
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Wren fair Isabella would join the gay throng, 
And mix in the glee of the dance and the song, 
She seem’d that soft light that appears in the sky, 
When morning advances to ope her brighteye; 
Her looks wore the purest effusions of ‘mind, i 
So sweetly bewitching, so tender and kind, 
I could not but think she design’d them for me ; 
Each yeuth too, believed that her fav’rite was he.. 


« 
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Beware, Isabella, of danger beware— 
They often are caught, who would others i Insnare ; 
‘When hundreds approach you,and swear theyads ig 
Think then how a butterfly’s wing may catch firet ~~ 
Fair maid, if for friendship and Hymen you sail, 
Be your language sincere—under modesty’s veil 
Let that eve from its wounding propensity cease, 
Beam alone upon one—and leave others in peace. 
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The sun bad just sunk in a wave of the west, 
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the voice of his Cora so dear. 


Tue Sun had just sunk in a wave of the west, 

And deep blush’d the clouds with the last kiss of day; 

A lone weary Indian, with sorrow oppress’d, 
O’er Mexico’s hills wander’d on his sad way: 

A sound of despair —’twas a sound which hie knew, 
Of Wild lamentation, struck loud on his ear— 

As swift as the steel pointed arrow he flew— 
Alas! *twas the voice of his Cora so dear. 


A fierce troop of Christians, in war’s dread array, 
March’d under the blood-crimson’d banners of Spain. 
Triumphantly dragg’d his lov’d Cora away, 
From the field where her brothers and father lay slain. 
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Hold, ruffians, he cried—and an arrow he drew, 
Which red with dhe blood of a Spaniard was dyed; 

With another their proud crested leader he slew, 
Bat, ob! by their thunder-wing’d builets he died. 
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ON THE LAUNCH ‘OF THE VU. 8. SHIS 
DBLAWALE, GP 1a GUNS. 


WueEn the thunders of Britain insulted our coast, 
And deep were the threat’nings and loudgwas the boast, 
‘That no fir-built frigate her canvas should spread, 
Nor piece of strip’ ad bunting should grace a mast 

Derry ‘down, down, down derry, down. 
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Columbia’s genius the danger espics, + 
And quickly - descends from her seat in the skies— 
The peak ofa storm-enwrapp’d mountain her stand, 
Her eye glances proud o’er the ocean and jand. 
Derry down, down, &c. 


She views for a moment the high-rolling floods, 

‘Then marks, as in triumph, the wide waving woods; 

My children, she cries, you shall ne’er wear a yoke— 

Ho! axes—down, down with your fir and your oak! 
Derry down, down, &c. 


Then smooth hews the adze, and the hammers ring loud, 
She rises in strength like a dark thunder cloud 5 . 
Like a huge hanging rock on the brow ofa steep, 
Impatient ‘to bound o’er the billowy deep. 

Derry down, down, &c. 


‘The water below spreads to woo her embrace, 
She moves off majestic in beauty and grace ; 
Plunges deep in the billows...the waves kiss her sides... 
Like a swan on the ocean, the gallant ship rides! 
Derry down, down, Yc 


When American Tars man her guns, and on high 
‘The star-spangied banner waves proud in the sky, 
Ah! woe to that foe-man, tho’ brave, who will dare 
‘No lie along side of the dread DeLaware! 

Derry down, down, Yc. 
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BARBS OF DALLOW. 
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C OME, my friends, no stup’ d thinking, 
Fill your glasses, let’s be drinking, 
Time, the 1 rogue to care, 1s winking, 

How our cheeks he’ll furrows, 
But, my boys, while we are gay,. 
Where’s the man who will not say 
‘We to-night shall have our way? 

Time may call to-morrow. 
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Once wisfortune’s blast was blowing; © ~ 

Hate’s dark tide along was flowing, 

I ’gainst both was cheer’ly rowing, 
Krom a friend to borrow— 

My dear friend, I want some cash, 

You have plenty of the trash, 

Xn my face the door came crash; ae 
“You may call to-morrow.” — ; 

Ah! to-morrow, still expected, © 

Soon as come, past by—neglected— 

Shadow, from a wave reflected, — ? 
Elarbinger of sorrow : 

Yet, let us our spirits cheer, 

W ho knows what may come next year? 

W here’s the milk sop who would tear 
Head-ache on to-morrew? 


/ 


COMPOSED FOR THE 4TH JULY, 1818. 


TUNE—-ANACREON IN HEAVEN; OR, THE STAR-SPAN GLED 
we BANNER. 


Wuen Brennus led down his fierce conquering hosts 
On the panic-struck legions of half conquer’d Rome, 
Her fathers august, sat till death, at their pests, 
And their fame shall resound through ail ages to come, 
But America claims 
More illustrious names, 
Hor she, by her seventy-sia Senate, proclaims 
Our proud independence, which ever shall be 
A pillar of fire, guiding man to be free. 


How then flash’d a light from the eyes of the brave, 
As down from their wood-cover d hills they descended 
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‘To meet the invaders, who pour’d from the wave, 
“Whose hopes on our fears and their bravery depended ; 
But WasuincTon stood, 
On the brink of the fluod, 
Till the sande of our country drank deep of their blood! 
Then hail Independence, thou ever shalt be 
A pillar of fire guiding man to be free. 


See, brightening from Mexico’s mountains of gold, 
Thy beauty, thy splendor, will soon be reilected 5 
_ ‘Thy high destination begins to unfold, 
So long by the oppress’d of all climates neglected 5 

Now FrEeEMEN arise, 
‘Thy glory to prize, 

And bear thee triumphant aloft to the skies 5 

All hail Independence! thou ever shalt be 

A pillar of fire guiding man to be free. 


Let Europe her Kings and her Princes admire, 
Be ours Independence, and union to cherish ; 
‘ Be ours to keep bright, who enkindled the fire 
Of freedom, or falling within its blaze, perish ; 
Be union our song, 
We shall suffer no wrong 
From the wiles of the wicked, nor arms of the strong; 
- Oh! then Independence, thou ever shall be 
The boast of Americans, happy and free. 


_———— 


Another, to the same Tune: 


Wuen danger and death, his lov’d country assail’d, 
And fear’s gloomy shadows around the land hover’d ; 
W hen the courage and hope of her bravest sons fail’d, 
Hark! Washington spoke, and their spirits recovered, 
Now foemen take care, 
And of Trenton beware. 


a 
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For a star of the nrorping 1s Washington there: 
Then wide spread his fame o’er the face of the Pca gi R 
And bless the bright day that gave Washington birth. 


0, friend of mankind, thy dear country’s lov’d sire, 
Thou pride of the world, and the boast ufall stery, 
Thy deeds ofrenown shall Columbians fire 
‘Fo follow the steps of their father to glory ; 
Ww niles your legacy here, 
Ev’ry bosom shall cheer, 
No foe shall alarm, no invader cause fear 3 
Then freemen, be brothers—let gladness aud mirth 
Neyer fail on the day which gave Washington birth. 
; 
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WRAIZESN HOR THE 4 IULY, SES: 


TO THE SAME TUNE. 


No more the loud tones of the trampet He ag 
No more the war bugle’s wild notes strike the ear; 
Gur warrior’s retarn from the battle renown’d 
To the-bosom of friendship, and families dear ; 
Mild peace round her flings 
Balmy peace from her wings, 
The welkin with echoes of happines rings : 
Come, toast our brave heroes, and swear, this great day 
We will hand down in glory, till time pass. away. 


The Britton enraged, had proclaim’d, in his pride, 
To eraze ihe strong “fabric, our sires had erected3 
To pollute the fair fane for which millions hare died, 
To destroy Freedom’s temple, by freemen erected ; 
Boasting loud o’er the wave, 
Came his Wellingtons brave— 
Ah! whe shall the young tree of Liberty save? 
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Mark the Eagle of Freedom, his banner unfurl’dt 
His eye on the sun—while surprise chains the world. 


From a thousand ships pouring, his conquerors of 
France \ ¥ 
Debouch on our plains in the dread pomp of war; 
Confiding in couquest, they gaily advance, 
Their deep-mouth artillery thunder afar— 
Near Niagara’s roar, © 
The parch’d earth drank their gore, 
Our heroes their laurels triumphatly tore ; [hig hi 
Brown, Scott, Gains and hipley their faulchions rais’é. 
Their resolve— We will conquer, or gloriously die.” 


See the sons of the west, like a dark cloud of night, 
With eagerness forth from their deep forests throng, 
Their deati:-tubes of terror prepar’d for the fight, 
Like their own Mississippi, impetuous and strong! 
"Vis Jackson that leads 
Them to glorious deeds, 
Where the vaunting invader in agony bleeds— 
Come, then, toast our heroes—we swear, this great day 
We will hand down in glory, till time pass away. 


COMPOSED FOR THE 4TH OF JULY. 


Lert the glad voice of thanks from our vallies arise, 
Resound from our mountains, ascend to the skies ; 
Again the blest day of our Liberty’s birth 
Awakes us to gratitude, friendship and mirth, 

Derry down, down, down, derry down 


Our sages had kindled the great council fire, 
An ange} from Heaven was sent down to inspire 
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Their bosoms with wisdom, and courage todare =, 


The haughty oppressors to fierce deeds of war, sa 
’ Derry wes down, &ez 


Oh ! then might be seen in the pride of their might, | 
A band of bold /reemen rush forth to the fight 5 cS 
Nor could the oppressor their onset withstand, ** 
Like a Kite from the Eagle, he fled from our land, 

Derry down, down, Re. 


Mark, Americans—mark ! how the sun of this day, . 
Sficote to regions of darkness, a soul- cheering ray! wa 
W here the Plate and the Amazon roll their deep waveg 
Lo ! the banner of Freedom triumphantly waves, 
Derry down, down, Ses 


Legitimate Kings, in the pride of their power, . \ [er 

May try their whole strength to cut down they oung flow- 

Of Freedom, which blooms i in American air, 

The Syroc of tyrants—their ghosts shall wail there, 
Derry down, down, Se. 


Then sons of Columbia, oh! raise your hands high, 
And swear by the God who has spread out the sky, 
"That while life’s red current shall oe thro’ your veins 
You ne’er shall be fettered by tyranny’s chains, 

Derry down, down, &c. 


MY LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND. 
FOR THE TUNE, SEE PAGE 49. 


Lo! the dark cloud of war has evanished in air, 
And the sweet sounds of peace cheer the day; 
ear. envy, confusion, faint howlings declare, 
Its promoters are sunk in dismay. 
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_ ‘We Sages, who toiled for the freedom of man, 
Could you quit your Elysean abodes, 
How enraptur’d ye'd hail what your wisdom began 
‘Here, matur’d, a fit banquet for Gods! 


No longer ye’d wail that the tyrant’s dread word 

— Should array madding nations in arms ; 

No longer ye’d mourn that the blood-sprinkl’d atord 
Should be drawn at ambition’s alarms— 

Here that vampyre of freedom, dispenser of fears, 
Of fell tyrants the engine and rod, 

No proud pampered priesthood, e. tablish’d appears, 
To proclaim the war whoop from their God. 


But here ye’d behold on your country’ strong tower, 
A phenomenon boldly display’d— 

Meek philosophy wielding the emblem of power, 
In the white garb of justice array’d ! 

Surround her, Columbians, our hearts and our hands, 
Be devoted, her cause to sustain ! 

Let us swear, that united in freedom’s strong bands, 
We'll preserve her from blemish or stain. 


Hail! belov’d of thy country, her pride and her choice, 
| Loud applause shall attend thy great name 5 
In the shade of thy olive, shall millions rejoice, . 
And their Jefferson’s praises proclaim. 
I> These four lines must be repeated, in order to jill up the Tune. 
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TREES END. 
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